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LAWRENCE W. ABBOTT INSTALLED 


About a year and a half ago the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches of Water- 
ville, Maine, agreed to hold services to- 
gether, using the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist churches alternately. On November 
first a call was extended to Lawrence W. 
Abbott to be the pastor of the United 
Church, and he began his pastorate early 
in December. 

On December 29, when the thermometer 
registered 35 below zero, the installation 
service for Rev. Lawrence Wesley Abbott 
was held] in} the Universalist church. Rev. 
Will A. Kelley of All Souls’ Universalist 
Church of Oakland, Maine, gave the invo- 
cation. Rev. Harold C. Metzner, pastor 
ot the local Methodist church, read the 
scripture. Donald E. Putnam, chairman 
of the Unitarian parish and representing 
both churches, extended the welcome from 
the united congregation, to which a reply 
was given by the minister-elect. Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, gave the prayer of installation. 
President Franklin Johnson of Colby Col- 
lege brought the greetings of the college 
and spoke briefly on the relation of the 
college to the community and to the Water- 
ville churches. Rev. William A. Smith of 
the local Congregational church brought the 
greetings from the churches of the city. 
Leon O. Tebbetts, member of the Uni- 
versalist parish, and vice-president of the 
Maine Universalist Convention, and mem- 
ber of the Universalist General Convention 
board of trustees, brought the greetings for 
the State and General Universalist Con- 
ventions. He also read a telegram sent 
by the State Superintendent, Rev. Wil- 
liam Dawes Veazie, commending the 
church for its united action. Dr. Charles 
R. Joy then gave the greetings for the 
American Unitarian Association and also 
read a letter from Dr. George F. Patterson, 
secretary of the Unitarian fellowship com- 
mittee, commending the minister-elect to 
the trustees and the congregation of the 
First Unitarian Society of Waterville, 
Maine. The benediction was pronounced 
by Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott. 

Following the installation service a re- 
ception was held in the Mabel Keyes Aver- 
ill parlors of the Universalist church for 
Mr. and Mrs. Abbott. In the receiving 
line were also Donald E. Putnam, repre- 
senting the Unitarian church, Harry S. 
Vose for the Universalist church, Mrs. 
Ellen Grant for the Acadia Club, Mrs. F. BR. 
Wheeler for the Ladies’ Aid, Miss Frances 
Bemis for the United Young People’s 
League, Miss Lila Allen for the Unitarian 
Alliance, Miss Zaidee McFadden for the 
United church school, and Edgar J. 
Brown for the United Men’s Club. 

Just a hundred years ago the Univer- 
salist church was completed and dedicated. 
In 1863 a group left the Universalist 
church to form the Unitarian society. 
There was just cause for rejoicing that 


both churches had come together again 
under the leadership of one minister, ac- 
ceptable to both constituencies. 

On Jan. 5, the Universalist parish held 
its annual meeting. Encouraging reports 
from the several church organizations were 
received. Edgar J. Brown was elected 
president of the parish to succeed Harry S. 
Vose, who has served for two years. Leon 
O. Tebbetts was elected treasurer, and 
Harry S. Vose clerk. Dr. F. E. Wheeler 
and Prof. Elmer Warren of Colby College 
were elected trustees for two years. 

a * * 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL 
UNION 


The program for the Annual Institute 
to be held at Tufts College on Saturday, 
Jan. 27, promises to be of help and interest 
to our church school workers. 

In addition to Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
who will speak to us on ‘‘A Picture of Our 
Children’s World,”’ we shall also have the 
pleasure of hearing Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs 
of Union Theological Seminary of New 
York City. Mrs. Fahs will speak at one 
of the class periods on the specific topic, 
“Problems Related to Prejudice,’ under 
the general theme, “How Religious Edu- 
cation May Help Our Children to Solve 
the Problems of Their World.” 

The Institute is free to all with the ex- 
ception of the supper, which is fifty cents. 
Reservations should be made with the 
secretary, Dora J. Brown, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. Also any who wish over night 
reservations should notify Miss Brown 
before Jan. 18. 

* * 
A HYMN CONTEST 


The Publications Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association has de- 
cided to renew the Hymn Contest, which 
was initiated last year, as there was a great 
deal of interest manifested, and sixteen 
hymns were submitted. 

The subject of the hymn is left to the 
contestant. The contest is open to every 
one, and a prize of $10 will be awarded to 
the hymn selected. The hymn will be 
sung at the annual meeting in May, 1934, 
and will become the property of the Asso- 
ciation, and it is hoped that it will be pre- 
served by inclusion in future editions of 
the hymn book. A committee of three will 
be invited to serve as judges. Any person 
may submit one or more original hymns, 
with, or without, music. 

Manuscripts should be sent before April 
1 to the Hymn Contest Committee, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


* Ox 


“Auntie,” asked little Ruth, “why do 
you put powder on your face?” 

“To make me pretty, dear.” 

Little Ruth thought for a moment. 

“Auntie,” she suggested, ‘‘perhaps you’re 
not using the right powder.’’—Locomotive 
Engineer’s Journal. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


CLOSE SCRUTINY OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION 


EK hope and believe that the loyalty Sunday 
movement will knit our State Conventions 
and our General Convention closer together. 

This is important mainly because it will knit all of 
our local parishes and all of our people closer together. 

With the average Universalist, his first loyalty 
is to his home church, his second to his State Con- 
vention, and his third is to the General Convention. 
We have no fault to find with this apportionment of 
loyalty. Itis the way things work in this world. We 
do think it a terrible handicap to any movement, 
church, fraternal, social, political, if there is such con- 
centration on local affairs that no interest is left for 
the cause as a whole. 

- Weare not truly educated unless we are educated 
to look beyond our own doorstep. We are not truly 
religious unless our religion gives us some concern for 
the big family of mankind. We are not truly uni- 
versalist unless we sense to some degree the universals. 

We believe that our General Convention is well 
worth getting acquainted with. We doubt if any 
denomination has a central organization more wisely, 
cheaply and efficiently operated. We see closely the 
work of many other bodies where there are about three 
competent individuals for every job that one man does 
with us. 

In the observance of a day like Loyalty Sunday 
there is an inevitable getting acquainted with the 
thing that on the day is central in our minds—the 
General Convention. That is all we want. The 
General Convention will stand scrutiny. 


Eo * 


PACIFIST JUST SO FAR 


HE Fellowship of Reconciliation has split over 
T the question of applying Bact principles in 

the class struggle. 

Some members, and these were in the majority, 
held that if the doctrine of non-resistance is sound in 
wars between nations, it is sound in wars between 
classes. As they had pledged themselves to take no 
part in one kind of war, they believed that they should 
pledge themselves to take no. part in the other kind 
of war. 

Other members took the position that it was more 
dangerous to be neutral in a class struggle than in an 
international struggle, as this meant aligning oneself 


with the class in power. So, while they were willing 
to be pacifist internationally, they were not willing 
to promise to be pacifist if workingmen had to arm and 
fight for control. 

In other words, the thing that they care deeply 
about, they want to fight for. Most of them do not 
care a fig about nationalism, but they care a lot about 
communism. 

Now we are not pacifist in the sense in which the 
F. O. R. uses the word, but we think that all the logic 
here is on the side of the majority pacifists, who retain 
control of the Fellowship and who have dismissed a 
secretary who preaches the use of force in the class 
struggle. 

There is a mighty truth in the contention of the 
pacifists. It is that love is the greatest thing in the 
world, and that love never fails. If-they are unwilling 
to admit the possibility that conditions may make it 
necessary to use force at times between nations, we 
do not see any sense or logic in claiming that force is 
inevitable in the class struggle. We hold that the use 
of loving force may be inevitable at times. 

The men who have resigned from the F. O. R., like 
Reinhold Niebuhr, defend their action on the ground 
that international conflict is absolutely suicidal, and 
that they therefore will have nothing to do with it. 
They say that to use non-violent coercion in the class 
struggle would simply mean playing into the hands of 
capitalism, which continually is using non-violent 
coercion against the disinherited. 

With Niebuhr, however, there is a deeper reason. 
He has no use for what we call the fundamental of 
Christianity, and what he calls a disastrous liberal il- 
lusion, namely, that right is mightier than wrong, 
and that eventually we can make social or group moral- 
ity equal to our best individual morality. ~ 

Niebuhr is a noble fellow, with a brain that works 
like chain lightning, but he never makes an address 
without stressing the hopelessness of man’s ever bring- 
ing his ego under the control of conscience, and the 
hopelessness, therefore, of expecting national or social 
groups to act justly and mercifully. There is a flare- 
back in him to total depravity, without old-fashioned 
Divine Sovereignty to redeem it. 

He did the right thing, of course, in getting out of 
the F. O. R., and he rebukes sternly those who attack 
the organization as subservient to capitalism. 

In an article in the Christian Century in which he 
explains his position, Niebuhr makes a profound ob- 
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servation. ‘‘Non-hatred,’’ he says, “is a much more 
important sign and symbol of Christian faith than 
non-violence.” 

While he will not tie his own hands as to the future, 
and while he believes that probably violence will be 
necessary in order to achieve social justice, he has 
no use for class hatred, or for the communism that lusts 


for power for the sake of power. 
* * 


THE LEADER STATEMENT OF BELIEF 
To Be Said in Churches 
We believe in the Fatherhood ot God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 

E publish in this issue a letter asking for the 
history of this statement. We have received 
several letters from ministers stating that 

they were using it in their services of worship. From 
Denver, Colorado, we have received a photograph of 
the church grounds, showing a large bulletin board 
carrying this statement. Another church, the name 
of which we do not recall, sent us a similar picture. 
There seems to be interest in the statement. It may 
be catching hold. 

We wrote it, read it to Miss Adams and then to 
Dr. Etz, got their suggestions and approval, and then 
revised it. 

We realized, what Dr. Perkins said at Worcester, 
that a form must be made embodying the principles 
of the new Declaration of Faith which is better adapted 
to be said in public. 

In putting out this form, we endeavored to state 
as briefly as possible the essential principles of our 
faith. It was with the second principle that we had 
the most difficulty. 

To some the statement is abrupt. 
seem to us so serious a matter. 
emphasis thereby. 

Far better statements can be made. 
have them. 


That does not 
It loses nothing in 


Let us 


* * 


JUSTICE TO NORFOLK COLONY 
N the state of Massachusetts the penology which 
seeks to substitute rehabilitation for retribution 
is under fire. Especially the new prison colony at 
Norfolk and its governing officials are assailed. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, who to many other titles adds that of 
chairman of the Massachusetts Commission on the 
Cause and Cure of Crime, comes forward at this time 
with a vigorous editorial in the Christian Register on 
“Justice to Norfolk Colony.’ He shows how pe- 
culiarly sensitive we all are at this juncture; “‘when 
the better control of crime is so urgent a matter’’ to 
all, “‘the old discredited arguments for severity and for 
making prison life just as hard and miserable as pos- 
sible become strident.” 

He testifies eloquently to the good work done at 
Norfolk and comments on the mass of criticism which 
has been proved to be without basis in fact. He says: 
“They (the Norfolk officials) are working out a pro- 
gram designed to help each inmate to develop the 
bodily vigor, the industrial skill, and the new outlook 
which will enable him to return to society better 
equipped for normal community living. The vicious 


old prison traditions are broken. The bitter hostilities 
between keepers and convicts have almost disappeared. 
There is a scientific system of classification. Every 
man has a chance to make good. There are oppor- 
tunities for physical exercise, vocational guidance, in- 
dividual case-work, and for the exercise of the coop- 
erative responsibilities which educate men for the 
normal activities of law-abiding citizens. Norfolk 
is really demonstrating how we can turn our scrapheaps 
into repair shops.” 

Unitarian laymen of Massachusetts, with other 
far-sighted citizens, have worked hard for the new 
penology. Every Christian minister, every far-sighted 
Jewish rabbi, should back them up.- The old conser- 
vatism has become more dangerous because of the new 
hysteria. Fear which endangers international rela- 
tions threatens every progressive step in social service. 
Only faith and love and common sense can cast out 
this fear, and the ministers and churches must be the 
agents. 

* * 


THE FIRST LADY 


REMARKABLE change has come over the 

face of things in regard to the ‘First Lady.” 

When she entered the White House she went 
straight ahead with life, social engagements, family 
concerns, speaking engagements, social service in- 
terests, just as if she were not the first lady of the land. 
And she made people gasp. Even hard-boiled news- 
paper men were fooled and believed for a time that she 
did many things for effect. In fact, she was being 
natural. 

Now all is changed. If she pulls out her knitting 
in the reserved gallery of the Senate or House while 
waiting for some great event to start, it is because she 
has been used to pulling out her knitting all her life 
and filling in some chink of time. If she boards an 
airplane and starts out for the Pacific Coast to inter- 
view a son who is taking a step that she regrets, it is 
because she would have done the same kind of thing 
if she had been simply the first lady of Hyde Park, 
N. Y. So the reporters and the country had to get 
used to seeing her jump into her roadster and drive off 
alone, or attend a committee meeting or sale that they 
considered rather beneath her bothering with, or 
teaching a class in New York that she had always 
taught, or making an address over the radio. 

This woman is an exceedingly intelligent woman, 
apparently with as much reserve strength as a yoke 
of oxen, blessed with common sense, and _ public- 
spirited to her finger tips. She is the finest type of 
new woman. When she gets up to speak people need 
not shiver for fear that she will make some devastating 
mistake. She knows what she is talking about. 

The little address that she made before the As- 
sociation for Old Age Security at the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington, January 5, and which was 
sent out over the radio, was a model. It argued for 
an old age pension law for the District of Columbia. 
It showed keen insight into the difficulties, but it 
made crystal clear the human values at stake. It was 
illustrated by little stories of her own contacts with 
people, and revealed unconsciously her own deep 
sympathy for suffering and sorrow. 


ee et ee Cis 
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This first lady, the wife of a Roosevelt, is a Roose- 
velt herself—a niece of T. R. 

In service of the nation this first lady is no whit 
behind the other members of this family to which the 
country owes so much. 

* * 


AMERICAN PREACHERS OF TODAY* 


HERE are no such preachers today as we had 
years ago is frequently asserted. Edgar Dewitt 
Jones of Detroit denies it. He backs up his 
denial with a book in which he prints thirty-two 
biographical sketches of great preachers of today. 
There is an introductory chapter which proves 
that the author is a courageous as well as an able man. 
In this chapter he makes some incisive comments on 
sermons of today, and then lists the leading preachers 
of all the denominations. In doing this he has had 
the help of men “‘highly placed in the denominations 
and of wide acquaintance with their ministry.” Dr. 
Jones stipulated that the choice be based upon 
“preaching excellence rather than promotional activity 
or unusual administrative qualities.’ The lists were 
so long that he had them cut down to groups of 
twenty, ten or five, according to the numerical strength 
of the denominations. They are interesting lists 
representing the Baptist, Congregational, Christian, 
Disciple, Quaker, Jewish, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist, United Brethren, Reformed and Negro 


Churches. That there are omissions in the lists the 
author agrees. “The lists are suggestive rather than 
inclusive.”’ 


The same embarrassment of riches confronted 
the author when it came to selecting the men to be 
represented by sketches. 

Dr. Jones thinks, and is doubtless correct, that 
probably two-thirds of the men whose careers are 
sketched “would be selected by almost any one fairly 
well acquainted with the contemporary pulpit of 
America.” He starts with Fosdick and ends with 
John Haynes Holmes. In between are Merton S. 
Rice, Peter Ainslee, Charles E. Jefferson, Stephen 8. 
Wise, Gaius Glenn Atkins, Ernest Fremont Tittle, 
Frederick F. Shannon, Mark A. Matthews, Burris 
Jenkins, Charles R. Brown, Frederick Cowin, Bernard 
C. Clausen, Charles E. Coughlin, the Brothers Vance, 
Lynn Harold Hough, Clarence Edward Macartney, 
Frederick B. Fisher, Raphael H. Miller, Chester B. 
Emerson, Robert Freeman, William L. Stidger, 
Joseph Fort Newton, Reinhold Niebuhr, Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Charles Clayton Morrison, George A. 
Buttrick, G. Campbell Morgan, George W. Truett, 
and S. Parkes Cadman. 

The sketches are exceedingly interesting, most 
illuminating for ministers and profitable to laymen 
and ministers alike, because they show clearly what a 
variety of gift and method can be made useful in the 
work of religion. 

Dr. Jones believes that in spite of the demands on 
the ministry today the average sermon is better pre- 
pared than was the average sermon of fifty or a hun- 


*American Preachers of Today. Intimate Appraisals of 
Thirty-two Leaders. By Edgar Dewitt Jones. The Bobbs Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis. 


dred years ago. He points out, what we all, of course, 
realize, that ‘‘the content of contemporary preaching 
is not nearly so doctrinal, expository or dialectic’”’ as 
formerly, and that there is loss in our neglect of 
theology. On the other hand there is a stronger 
“ethical and social note.’”’ Modern preaching is more 
interesting than the preaching of other days, “more 
entertaining and vivacious, simpler and more direct.” 

“In delivery present-day preaching is mostly 
restrained, conversational, quiet, and rarely declama- 
tory or gymnastic.”’ Abraham Lincoln, the author 
intimates, might be disappointed in the preaching of 
today, ‘‘for he once said that when he listened to a 
sermon he wanted the preacher to act like he was 
fighting bees.” 

No account of contemporary preaching is ade- 
quate, Dr. Jones thinks, that does not take account of 
the lay preaching that is going on over the radio and 


_ In the newspapers, by travelers, explorers, scientists, 


psychologists and a host of other laymen. 

He admits that the preachers of Great Britain 
are ahead of us “in painstaking preparation, close 
thinking, and fine expository quality.”’ In spite of 
the shallowness which appears in the work of many 
popular men, he holds that we are deepening in our 
thought on this side of the ocean. 

All in all it is a fascinating book. Even though 
we are not listed we have to admit that the work is 
well done. There is room for a dozen more books on 
the same subject, but here is a great start. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Rev. Richard Roberts apparently made a 
sensation with his sermon, “If Jesus went to Ger- 
many.” Here is a passage: “If Jesus were to reach a 
German port, he would not be allowed to land. They 
do not seem to be particularly fond of Jews in Germany 
at the moment. . . . On Sunday Jesus is still of im- 
portance in Germany. Most of the people there pro- 
fess a religion called by his name. But he himself 
could not get into the country.” 


We are not strong for the Buchmanites, but we 
realize that vastly more important than a lot of things 
which concern us, is the Buchmanite insistence that 
what matters most is that lives should be changed. 


Thirty men in squads of ten wandered aimlessly 
through our alley at 7.30 a. m. armed with brooms, 
doing nothing or worse than nothing, and getting 
lessons in municipal dishonesty and shiftlessness. 


Our friend Clark of the Presbyterran Advance 
says much in a sentence: “Science asks, what are the 
facts of life? Philosophy asks, what is the meaning? 
Religion asks, what is the purpose?”’ 


““We may flatter ourselves with the idea of loyal- 
ty,” says Allan Monkhouse, “but there is not much 
virtue in being loyal to inferiorities.”’ 


Steady economic improvement in Great Britain 
is one of the straws which indicate the way the world 
winds are blowing. 
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Winter: Glorious or Terrible? 
Arthur Edward Wilson 


Who can stand before his cold? Psalm 147 :17. 
MIN the 147th Psalm, a song of praise to God for 
41 his goodness especially to the children of 
Israel, we find a better description of winter 

ee} than elsewhere in the Bible. “He giveth snow 
like wool. He scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes. 
He casteth forth his ice like morsels. Who can stand 
before his cold?” , 

But the author indicates that one of the things 
for. which this people should be thankful is the fact 
that God sends out his word and melts the snow, causes 
his wind to blow and the water flow, and their winter 
is over. 

We can see how the Psalmist felt about winter 
when he asks, ““Who can stand before his cold?” If 
we were to put to him our question, “Is winter glo- 
rious or terrible?”’ plainly his answer would be, “It 
is terrible.”’ 

Why should he feel that way? Because he 
lived in that latitude corresponding to our southern 
Georgia and northern Florida, and was not accustomed 
to six or seven months out of every year of wintry 
weather, with snow and cold and ice. Except to 
those who lived on or near the high mountains of 
Palestine snow and ice and cold were unusual and 
probably dreaded experiences. When they did hap- 
pen they were of short duration, for soon the warm 
breezes from desert or sea melted the snow and ice, 
and restored the warmth of the air, and it could easily 
appear as if this were just a reminder of what God 
could do if he were so disposed. 

It is plain to see, therefore, that snow and ice and 
cold could be looked upon by them as terrible rather 
than glorious. If the Bible had been written in 
northern Europe we may believe that more would be 
found in it by way of praise for winter and its accom- 
paniments. 

Who can stand before his cold? Why, we can, 
and all the people of northern lands. Think of the 
Eskimos! They stand cold that makes us shiver to 
think of. They thrive in Arctic regions and die if 
brought to our climate. 

We have just had a touch of real winter lately, 
reminding us of what one finds farther north. I lived 
seven winters in the State of Maine, and the lowest I 
saw the mercury was 30 below, with 15 below an ex- 
pected annual occurrence. In my record book of 
weddings and funerals I find this entry under January 
1, 1918: “Wedding at the parsonage at 8.30 p.m. 15 
degrees below zero.’”’ And I might have added that 
I had first to thaw out the bridegroom with some hot 
tea, and make him sit before the open fire in the Frank- 
lin stove ten or fifteen minutes, before he could stop 
shaking or speak; and this was not from fright at what 
he was about to do, but because for the past three 
hours he had been driving sixty miles over the Maine 
roads, and he was the coldest mortal I ever saw. 

One funeral item of the date of January 11, 1917, 
says, “‘A six mile drive, 15 above and a northeast 
storm.”’ Three months later lacking a day, another 
funeral at the same house, and I have written, “20 


above and the worst day of the season.”” One funeral 
was delayed three days on account of a heavy snow- 
fall, or until they could open the roads to the receiving 
tomb. 

Winter to the people of Palestine means the rainy 
season. The earth gets a hard baking under the 
summer suns, but when October comes and the rains 
begin, the earth softens and ploughing starts. The 
grain is up and growing through our winter months 
and harvested between April and June. What is 
our winter may be their most agreeable season. 

No wonder then that when they had a touch 
of winter they saw only its terrible side. They were 
not prepared for the cold. But we are accustomed to 
it and should see and feel that there is something 
glorious about winter. 

Get the answer from any normal child and see 
how that season is glorious to the child-mind. Chil- 
dren revel in the snow. They delight in the cold that 
makes ice for skating. They like to build snow men, 
and snow huts or forts. They roll in the snow like dogs. 
They snowball each other and enjoy coasting. What 
if their fingers and feet ache with the cold, their ears 
are frosted, and they have chilblains? These are 
minor discomforts compared to the joy, the health, 
the vigor, derived from these contacts with winter. 

Youth, young men and women, even older ones, 
seek the colder regions for winter sports, coasting, 
skiing, skating, tobogganing, bob-sledding. As Low- 
ell Thomas said over the radio the other evening from 
Lake Placid in the Adirondacks, “‘Up here they pray 
for snow and cold, not for fair and warmer weather.” 

For all of us there is something invigorating 
about a real winter when there is abundance of snow 
and cold andice. Heat enervates us, cold tones us up. 
Most of the world’s inventions have originated with 
people in the cooler zones. 

If beauty be included in the word glorious, cer- 
tainly winter furnishes us with that. There is a 
beauty in the individual snowflake, or taken en masse. 
The naked trees and the conifers add charm to the 
winter scenery. The old-fashioned sleighs with their 
jingling bells seem to belong in the winter picture. 
But alas! Automobiles have changed all that! Has 
not something of real value gone from us with the 
passing of the sleigh? I remember our private sleigh 
rides, also our school rides to a neighboring town, 
where we always had a steaming oyster stew served to 
us. Then there was the town sleigh ride, when sixty 
or more sleighs would be in line, their objective a 
country tavern or city hotel. Do the people of today 
get as much real enjoyment out of winter as did they 
of yesterday? ‘The automobile will take you farther 
and with its heater will keep you warmer, but you 
won't get the fresh air, or the bracing cold, or the 
scenery, or the friendly contacts of neighbor with 
neighbor, that they used to in days of sleighing. 

We must not minimize the fact that whether win- 
ter is glorious or terrible depends on some things 
about ourselves. Our age, for instance. Up to the 
age of thirty it was fun to coast and skate and shovel 
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snow, but at twice that age the fun is usually gone, we 
are slowing up and care less about our youthful pas- 
times and delights. Our health, too, qualifies our en- 
joyment of the cold season. And most of all it de- 
pends upon whether we have all the comforts of home, 
plenty of food, fuel, warm clothes, a comfortable 
house, an occupation that does not compel us to ex- 
pose ourselves too much to inclement days. 

These things enter into our liking or disliking 
of winter. If we suffer from any reason, then the 
warmer season is much easier for us to stand. But 
one of the things that winter should make us all do, is 
to see that no avoidable suffering exists. Put the 
right conditions in the way of everyone; remove the 
terror caused by poverty, unemployment; give all a 
chance to maintain the spirit of youth toward winter, 
and it will become the glorious, not terrible, time of 
the year. Help everybody to get and keep the right 
point of view about winter, by creating livable con- 
ditions, and we have done much toward making it the 
enjoyable season. Our nation is undertaking just 
this, removing the terrors of unemployment, of want, 
and is furnishing again the comforts of life. Cost 
what it may, this is right, for it is the first requisite 
of a nation, to save its citizens from avoidable suf- 
fering. The government must look out for those who 
can no longer look out for themselves. 

Several years ago I preached a sermon on the 
joy of winter, in spite of the fact that that very morn- 
ing my kitchen water pipes were frozen, and one of 
my parishioners kindly stayed away from church to 
thaw them out. After the service one man who knew 
about my home conditions said, ““You ought to have 
picked a warmer day, when your pipes weren’t frozen 
up, to preach on the joy of winter.” 

“Yes,” I told him, “but if the parish committee 
had had the pipes put where they belonged, there 
would not have been any trouble with them, and the 
joy of winter is a reality, frozen pipes or not.’’ The 
next day I had a plumber put those water pipes where 
they ought to have been put in the first place, and there 
was no further trouble with them in that house. 

Isn’t that an illustration of the way we often lay 
something to nature whereas man is to blame? 

Once a man of seventy said to me, ‘‘Winter may 
be beautiful to you, but it isn’t to me.”’ Probably 
true enough. But had it not been beautiful to him in 
his youth? Wasit not just as beautiful to some youth 
of today? The man of seventy had changed his view- 
point and no longer saw what he used to see in winter. 
I am pleading that we keep the mental attitude that 
enables us to see that winter is still glorious. 

It is still the beautiful, beneficial, healthful, in- 
vigorating season of the year. Given those things 
that make for our comfort, then it is our own mental 
attitude that makes winter glorious or terrible. 

My second winter in Maine I had become ac- 
quainted with a fellow-townsman, who owned two 
pairs of snowshoes, who had plenty of leisure, and who, 
like myself, was a lover of birds. He often invited me 
to take one pair of the snowshoes and to accompany 
him out into the fields and woods. Once we went 
on an all-day’s trip. Usually the temperature was 
down around zero, and to mention this brings a 
thought to the mind of hardship and suffering. But 
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actually, those were some of the happiest hours of my 
life. In a few minutes the exercise would warm us, 
and by the time we were in the shelter of the woods we 
were really uncomfortably warm. 

The day we took our lunch and ate it in the 
woods, we had friendly chickadees and other birds 
about us; my friends pointed out various animal tracks 
in the snow; and when I got home the whole world 
seemed a different and much more glorious place. In- 
cidentally, my wife declared, I brought ozone, the 
smell of the out-of-doors and of the woods, right 
into the house with me. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson once spoke about sitting 
around theradiant fireplace, ‘“enclosed in a tumultuous 
privacy of storm.” Yes, he knew that sort of winter 
joy. But he also knew the kind that came from be- 
ing out in the fields and woods on a cold bright winter’s 
day. In his diary he says: ‘One day I was out in the 
woods, when the snow was above the walls of the 
fields, and a chickadee flew to me, hovered around 
me, and almost lighted on my hand.” 

To his great delight it answered him when he 
whistled to the bird. On getting home, Hmerson 
wrote the poem, ““The Titmouse,” which is the family 
name of chickadees, a poem inspired by the friendly 
little bird of that day’s walk. In this poem he tells 
how 

. . piped a tiny voice hard by, 
Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 
Chic-chicadeedee! saucy note 
Out of sound heart and merry throat, 
As if it said, “Good day, good sir! 
Fine afternoon, old passenger! 
Happy to meet you in these places, 
Where January brings few faces.” 


He tells how the bird flew near, with soft wing grazing 
his hand, how it hopped around leaving its impress 
in the snow, clung head downwards to the branches of 
the trees, and then the poet says: 

Here was this atom in full breath, 

Hurling defiance at vast death; 

This scrap of valor just for play 

Fronts the north-wind in waistcoat gray, 

As if to shame my weak behavior. 


Indeed, the birds can teach us lessons of courage, 
fortitude and cheerfulness. 

There is a benefit from winter that I have not 
mentioned, and that is its disinfecting power. It 
covers up the germs of earth, and later they are 
washed away by the spring rains and the melting 
snows. Winter stops the germ of infantile paralysis. 
The soil also is chemically bettered by a good snow 
fall. 

A lady whose husband was in government ser- 
vice, told me that for fourteen years they had been 
stationed in the tropic zone. She referred to the odors 
that clung around many towns and houses in that re- 
gion. “You know we never have any freezing weather 
to purify the air and so we have to breathe the mingled 
bad odors of centuries.”’ Perhaps she exaggerated a 
little, but the main import of her remark was true. 
After fourteen years she was rediscovering the wonder- 
ful disinfecting power and invigorating tonic of winter. 

An old writer said, ‘Winter! still I see many 
charms in thee.’”’ There was one who kept the right 
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attitude of mind. If we could treat winter in the same 
mental attitude as do those who go to Canada, or 
Lake Placid, or the White Mountains, for winter 
sports, we should find it good sport right at home, we 
should turn our shoveling into play, we should brace 
ourselves against the winds and snowdrifts, and we 
should discover the glorious side to winter. 

Assuring everybody of the needful supply of food, 
clothing, fuel, and a warm shelter, there. would be no 
reason for thinking of winter under its darker, more 
terrifying aspects; we should find its beauty and bene- 
fits, and extract enjoyment even in its wildest storms 
and when it buffets us the most. 


Let us adopt Ruskin’s idea. He said: ‘Sunshine 
is delicious; rain is refreshing; wind braces us up; snow 
is exhilarating; there is really no such thing as bad 
weather; only different kinds of good weather.”’ Let 
us treat winter as one kind of good weather. 

If we can find God in nature at all, then He is in 
all parts of nature equally, in the winter as in the 
spring or summer. The psalmist bade praise to arise 
to the Lord from the earth; aye, even from fire and 
hail, snow and vapor, stormy wind fulfilling His word. 
It should arise from us, thankful that we can stand 
against His cold and even enjoy and find that winter 
is glorious. 


Nature and Human Nature 


XVIII. 


Our Winter Thoughts of Summer 


Johannes 


GAINST a background of winter, summer 
seems like Paradise. This is not to de- 
preciate winter, for already Iam meditating 
a chapter on the stern joys of tramping ina 

bitter storm, on the beauty of a winter landscape, on 

the marvels in a snowflake, on the tang and exhilara- 
tion in winter air. 

But is there any time of year when it is more de- 
lightful to think, read and talk about summer than 
in the depth of winter? 

We have had a stern winter so far. Stoves and 
furnaces have had to be driven to capacity. There 
has been much dark, stormy, foggy weather. We 
have been living in the shortest days of the year. 
Today, about three weeks after the very shortest day 
of all, the sun has appeared, the sky has been blue, 
and the day has seemed appreciably longer. With a 
swelling heart I have welcomed the sun back. At 
lunch time on a fourth floor where the sun could reach 
me, I opened a window to let his rays fall directly on 
my back. Already our old friend was beginning to 
get his punch back. The sunshine felt distinctly 
warm. Perhaps it was because the north wind had 
let up, but the warmth was there, the first warmth in 
nature in some time. The sun had begun his journey 
north. We were headed toward June. 

Unbidden the memories of last summer have been 
coming fast all day. 

I have been thinking about that little touch with 
Washington, D. C., at the end of May. Whatever 
the almanac may say, the last of May is summer in 
Washington. The vegetation is at its best. In sur- 
rounding Maryland and Virginia, the hay is being 
made. The days are warm, but the blistering heat of 
July and August has not come. In Washington 
Lowell would have written, ‘“‘What is sorare as a day 
in May? Then if ever come perfect days.” 

Last summer, they tell me, was hectic in Wash- 
ington. Our strenuous American life, raised to the 
nth degree, converged on the city. Washington was 
full of delegations dealing with codes. The newly 
appointed officials were driven to the limit. There 
was little of the full tide of life that we associate with 
summer——a tide “‘too full for sound or foam.’’” Wash- 
ington had plenty of sound and plenty of foam. If 


the hard-driven officials realized anything of summer 
in 1933 except heat and humidity, it was for only a 
day at a time. 

And yet there were people in Washington all 
summer who drove or walked daily to the gorge of one 
of the loveliest little streams in all that region—the 
gorge of Rock Creek, made into a narrow park on 
each side of the stream, running for miles and with 
natural beauty unspoiled. Other folks found rest 
after a hard day in stuffy offices paddling a canoe on 
the Potomac, getting exercise but getting something 
indescribable besides—the sound of rippling water, 
the sense of the cooperation and support of the river 
that bore them up and carried them along, the views 
of leafy banks, of primeval rocks, little wildflowers, 
and the limitless sky. A vivid memory of the summer 
is this memory of Washington in the perfection of sum- 
mer beauty—umiles of shaded avenues, drives bordered 
with massed flowers of one kind or another, great 
memorials to our history embowered in green, water 
views, bridges, woods, city and country, and contact 
zp people who appreciated it all and interpreted it 
all. 

Thoughts of the little hill farm in the summer 
time often come to me in the cold and storm of winter. 
When the wind blows and the rain or hail beats on 
the skylight above my fourth story front room and I 
am sitting by the fire, picture after picture is unfolded 
for me of summer days at the farm. Little wild rab- 
bits hop across the retina of the eye, about as distinct 
as when I saw them hopping around among the Mad- 
ame’s lilies. Old Grandsire Woodchuck comes to 
me up there in my top-floor room——almost always sit- 
ting up and looking about, and quite often eating 
apples. My toad family is faithful too. Though I 
know that those which have escaped the motor cars 
and snakes and birds and feet of men are sleeping 
deep in the ground, they come to see me in the winter. 
At least their spirits do—Mr. Toad of Toad Hall, 
Sir William, Tommy and all the rest. So the fields 
come one by one—the different walls and fences with 
their treasures of bush or flower, the clouds, the 
streams, the roads, the paths, the woods, the hills, the 
far views, the near views, the rooms of the farmhouse, 
the dishes, the clock, the favorite chairs, the fireplace. 
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It is strange but it is true. Up here on Beacon Hill, at 
the corner of the State House grounds, where one 
would imagine that codfish and beans and books would 
be the only things to come up the stairs to keep me 
company, there come the strangest things—a large 
chokecherry bush full of chokecherries, the black kind, 
an old apple tree—a fall pippin with some dead 
branches at the tip top—and an indigo bunting sitting 
undisturbed as the tree floats into the room. It isa 
low ceilinged room, but the tree adapts itself—there 
it is, bird and all. Always the flowing well comes, 
with all the little mosses growing around the tub and 
the water tinkling and sparkling. I don’t let the 
weeds come, for they disturb my peace. I can send 
them out of my mind more easily than I can get them 
out of the driveway and flower garden. But the tall 
hollyhocks in full bloom come and the flowers in the 
Madame’s garden come also. 

Isn’t this a regular hodgepodge of pictures and 
memories? Why don’t you set the memories down in 
order, someone asks, start say with the gravel road 
and work first one side of it and then the other, then 
go up the hill and down the hill or anywhere you 
choose? 

No, the winter memories of the summer do not 
come that way. A view of Cobble comes along with 
the thought of a raspberry bush. Pictures of catnip, 
poison ivy, young cattle running away, a load of hay, 
purple asters, the sound of chopping, callers, steaks 
cooking on wood coals, troop along together without 
rhyme or reason. 

All this may be the revelation of a disorderly 
mind, or it may be a profound statement of exactly 
the way memory serves us. 

I often think of the rain storms—fierce ones, long 
continued ones, soaking ones, that make new little 
brooks and fill all the drainage ditches and wash out 
the roads—but more often I think of the sun. 

In summer, the sun is at the front of the house 
practically all day. It pours into the bedroom, which 
was once the parlor of the farmhouse, and one can 
almost always find sunshine on the steps leading to the 
bedroom door. ‘The sun warms the concrete approach 
to the wagon-house, and I love to sit on the warm 
concrete in the big open door when the air begins to 
get chilly, and look out over the top of the house to 
the hills beyond up which the shadows are creeping. 
The sun plays a great part in life at the farm. The 
colder the winter night, the more vivid the memory of 
a hot noonday with the cicada and red-eyed vireo 
making music and the sound of sharpening a scythe 
coming down the hill. 

People walk in procession through the room when 
IT am alone on a winter night—farmers I know well, 
strangers to whom I have given a lift, the family and 
friends. The farmers are not like the busy ofticials in 
Washington, who see the summer mainly from office 
windows. ‘They are out in the summer days, on. the 
roads, in the fields, from dawn to sunset and on into 
the night. But in a way they are situated like the 
overdriven business man kept with his nose to a 
grindstone. The summer is their busiest time. They 
go so rapidly from one thing to another that often 
they hardly sense the passing season. 

They are the best kind of company, for they 


never talk too long or stay when I want to be 
alone. 

I have vivid memories of the little trips back and 
forth between the office and the farm—once made by 
rail, now made by motor. 

I stuck by the train to the last ditch. I argued 
eloquently on the advantage of having those hours of 
travel for sleep or writing. But our road took off too 
many trains. The trip became too inconvenient. 
There were too many long waits'in Albany, and I have 
not yet achieved the grace of waiting patiently. Per- 
haps heaven with its tens of billions of years will do 
something for me along these lines. In any event, I 
began by driving part way and leaving the car. Then 
with new cars, flexible, smooth, easy running, I soon 
saw how much cheaper, easier, and quicker it was to 
do the little 227 miles. Those trips come back—turns 
of the road, mountain brooks, long broad reaches of 
rivers, majestic traffic officers oozing dignity, rest com- 
plete and absolute in some wild woody place. There 
is such sense of power in running a car, in knowing the 
turns, in taking the short cuts, in getting through 
traffic, in feeling the miles slip away behind, in head- 
ing ever swiftly on and on to the sky line. One can 
do all this in the winter, of course, but one cannot so 
well stop and lie down on the ground and look up at 
the deep blue sky, with great fleecy white clouds float- 
ing by. 

Hudson always had a great deai to say about 
observing emotionally. We all know that this is true. 
Some things we just look at, but other things we look 
at with love. It is the things that we look at with 
love that come back to us the oftenest. They make 
the clear pictures. 

It may be best for a scientist to look at nature 
unemotionally, but it is best for all the rest of us to 
remember that life is more than bare fact. 

We owe a great debt to the men who count, weigh, 
measure, report with strict accuracy. We owe some- 
thing also to the men who see “‘the trailing clouds of 
glory.” 

The science of ornithology would never have ad- 
vanced without accurate studies of form, color, struc- 
ture, habit, and without putting birds in genus and 
species. But life is enriched enormously by the 
lovers as well as the fact-finders, by those who look at 
nature without sentimentality, but with sentiment, 
and who make poetry as well as prose. 

The wild bird that I have observed enough to 
know as an individual, for which I have affection and 
perhaps a name, is the one that comes fluttering into 
the room on a winter night to perform all his little 
tricks and keep me company. 

The spirit of summer—who can express it? There 
is considerable space between the poles and a wide 
variety of climate. We have summer in Greenland 
and summer in Florida. In all of the summers that 
have any right to the name, there is warmth, moisture, 
vegetation, growth, new life, a coming up to fruition, 
and also frustration, struggle, death. In the den of 
the fox up among the rocks and in our old orchard 
summer means the same thing. 

People may think that I am idealizing. Nobody 
can idealize the summer. Nobody can make the 
story as it really is. If I could set down an account 
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of a single old apple tree, from the roots in the warm 
dark earth to the topmost branch, with bark, leaves, 
blossoms, fruit, the insects that run busily up the 
trunk, the birds that nest in its branches, with all the 
varying lights that touch it and the storms that beat 
upon it—I should produce a masterpiece of literature 
and a mirror of life. 

If I could solve the problem of the tree struck by 
lightning and the fox cub caught by the hound, I 
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might be on the way to solve the problem of my heart- 
broken friend. 

I cannot do any of these things. I can only 
thank God for the good and trust Him for the rest. 

And I know, as the fire dies down and the mem- 
ories fade and the winter night becomes once more a 
reality, that all this thought of summers past means 
that I yearn passionately for summers still to come 
and life nobly attuned to them. 


Untamed Cynic 


A Delving into the Note Books of Samuel Butler _ 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


=A MERSON’S Journals give a better conception 
of the mind and spirit of the man than do 
his essays. The Letters of William James 
reveal the warmth and geniality of the man 
even more than his more-than-usually-human philo- 
sophical writings. So, too, the Note Books of Samuel 
Butler present a far better picture of the man, the 
artist, the musician, the poet, than does ‘‘Erewhon”’ or 
“The Way of All Flesh.”” And be it said at the out- 
set, lest some confuse this Samuel Butler with the 
Samuel Butler of ‘““Hudibras’” fame, that the former 
lived from 1835 to 1902 while the latter lived from 
1612 to 1680. No less a literary light than William 
Lyon Phelps candidly admits in an introduction to the 
Everyman’s edition of ‘‘The Way of All Flesh” that 
he confused the two. 

The wise preacher lays tribute for the benefit of 
his mind and work upon whatever he reads. Even 
the very non-religious work of a most cynical, ironical 
man may yield a vein of paying ore for the attentive 
mind. Scarcely any one could surpass Samuel Butler 
in irony, sarcasm, cynicism, a fact partly explained in 
a sentence of Francis Byrne Hackett in his introduc- 
tion to ‘‘Hrewhon’’ where he writes: “A moment ar- 
rives when the old shell of custom goes crackling and 
a new mental era is hatched out. Such a moment, 
thanks to Darwin, was induced about the middle of 
the English nineteenth century and caught Samuel 
Butler at the crisis of his life.” 

However we may rate these iconoclasts of cer- 
tain periods in the world’s history, we must admit 
that, like a thunder storm, they serve to clear the at- 
mosphere and to give to us the opportunity to see 
some things in a truer perspective than before. Of 
course some have been more constructive than others, 
some have been better prophets of a new day than 
others, some have laid new foundations while others 
have merely torn down old shells. There is a certain 
value in the wrecker, though we give the greater honor 
to the constructive builder. 

Samuel Butler revolted against all the shams and 
hypocrisies of the mid-Victorian age in which he lived. 
Destined for the Church (like his illustrious grand- 
father, the Samuel Butler of the years 1774 to 1839, 
noted educator and bishop), he went to New Zealand 
to, as Hackett says, “‘raise sheep for the market rather 
than for heaven.’ He doubled his competence and 
returned to England to live on the interest of his 
estate, later increased from his father’s estate. 


Samuel Butler was an inveterate scribbler of 
notes. He jotted down every idea that came to him 
for possible later use. Those who read his Note 
Books first and then read his two outstanding vol- 
umes, “Erewhon” and “‘The Way of All Flesh,” will 
find in them whole paragraphs taken from his notes, 
as well as the skeleton development of the scheme of 
the books. 

My present purpose is not a critical analysis of 
the Note Books nor an appraisal of the man. I wish 
to attempt something much simpler, that is, to set 
down some positive suggestions that have come to me 
out of these Note Books, suggestions of particular 
interest to preachers, though of practical bearing to 
all men. 

I 

A few direct quotations will give something of an 
idea of the spirit of this man, Samuel Butler, and 
perhaps serve to intrigue some of you to delve into 
the Note Books in search of rewarding nuggets of 
thought. 

Perhaps most men in Samuel Butler’s day took 
themselves too seriously. At least he once wrote this 
wise word of advice: “‘A sense of humor keen enough 
to show a man his own absurdities, as well as those of 
other people, will keep him from the commission of all 
sins, or nearly all, save those that are worth commit- 
ting.” 

Elsewhere he expresses the opinion that ‘“‘we 
want a good automatic asinometer by which we can 
tell at a moderate cost how great or how little of a fool 
we are.’ “The body,” he says, “is but a pair of 
pincers set over a bellows and a stewpan and the 
whole fixed upon stilts.”’ 

Most ideas that come to men are not worth keep- 
ing. Samuel Butler calls them “‘mouse ideas.’’ He 
says of them: “‘We can never get rid of mouse-ideas 
completely, they keep turning up again and again, and 
nibble and nibble, nibble—no matter how often we 
drive them off. The best way to keep them down is 
to have a few good strong eat-ideas which will em- 
brace them and ensure their not reappearing till they 
do so in another shape.” He adds a comment of par- 
ticular value to preachers: “Every one should keep a 
mental waste-basket, and the older he grows the more 
things he will consign to it—torn up to irrecoverable 
tatters.” “Our ideas,” he says, ‘‘are for the most 
part like bad sixpences, and we spend our lives in try- 
ing to pass them on one another.”’ 
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II 

We departmentalize life so much that we forget 
that the self-same principles hold in ail the various 
activities to which we give ourselves. Samuel Butler 
was no mean artist. His paintings were often ex- 
hibited among the best of his day. He was a good 
critic of music, though perhaps an over-zealous ad- 
mirer of Handel. And in the field of literature his 
name ranks high. 

In each one of these activities he found difficulties 
to overcome. Man does not reach even the lower 
achievements of life at a single bound. The lessons 
Samuel Butler learned as he pushed his way to the 
front in these varied activities are lessons that every 
man learns sooner or later as he pursues his way 
through life. Butler expresses them in this way: 

“The difficult and the unintelligible are only con- 
ceivable at all in virtue of their catching on to some- 
thing less difficult and less unintelligible and, through 
this, to things easily done and understood. It is at 
these joints in their armor that difficulties should be 
attacked. 

‘Never tackle a serious difficulty as long as some- 
thing which must be done, and about which you see 
your way fairly well, remains undone; the settling of 
this is sure to throw light upon the way in which the 
serious difficulty is to be resolved. It is doing the 
What-you-can that will best help you to do What- 
you-cannot. 

“Arrears of small things to be attended to, if 
allowed to accumulate, worry and depress like unpaid 
debts. The main work should always stand aside for 
these, not these for the main work, as large debts 
should stand aside for small ones, or truth for common 
charity and good feeling. If we attend continually 
and promptly to the little that we can do, we shall ere 
long be surprised to find how little remains that we 
cannot do.” 

How often we have almost worried ourselves sick 
over foreseen difficulties to find that they have melted 
away before us as we drew nearer to them, as the 
seemingly steep hill melts away as the motorist ap- 
proaches! It is this that prompts Butler to say: 
“Never consciously agonize; the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong. Moments of ex- 
treme issue are unconscious and must be left to take 
care of themselves. During conscious moments take 
reasonable pains but no more and, above all, work so 
slowly as never to get out of breath. Take it easy, in 
fact, until forced not to do so.” 

There is some sound advice in that statement. 
Of course I know, as you do, some ministers, and one 
or two laymen, who have all their lives taken that 
kind of advice far too literally and therefore have ac- 
complished nothing at all. But we also know men 
who have been so eager, so dissatisfied with the’ prog- 
ress of things, so impatient, that they have all but 
ruined their chances of accomplishing anything. 
There is a happy medium. 


III 


One of the great tasks of a minister is to mold pub- 
lic opinion. He wants to catch the attention of his 
hearers and win them to his point of view. Samuel 
Butler gives some good points to consider. He says, 


for instance: “He who would propagate an opinion 
must begin by making sure of his ground and holding 
it firmly. There is as little use in trying to breed 
from weak opinion as from other weak stock, animal 
or vegetable.” In other words, as one of my semi- 
nary professors used to urge, boil your creed down to 
those few propositions upon which you would be 
willing to stake your very life. How many of us 
have a creed as vital as that? 

Butler goes on to say: “The more securely a man 
holds an opinion, the more temperate he can afford 
to be, and the more temperate he is, the more weight 
he will carry with those who are in the long run weight- 
iest. Ideas and opinions, like living organisms, have a 
normal rate of growth which cannot be either checked 
or forced beyond a certain point. They can be held 
in check more safely than they can be hurried. They 
ean also be killed; and one of the surest ways to kill 
them is to try to hurry them!’’ 

Then Butler adds this wise comment: “The more 
unpopular an opinion is, the more necessary is it that 
the holder should be somewhat punctilious in his ob- 
servance of conventionalities generally, and that, if 
possible, he should get the reputation of being well-to- 
do in the world.”’ I presume the last clause means 
“well-to-do” in the world of reasoned thought as much 
as in the world of material goods. There is a necessity 
for a certain self-assurance, a certain confidence. An 
inferiority complex is deadening for any man who 
would propagate an opinion. 

‘It is not he who gains the exact point in dispute 
who scores most in controversy, but he who has shown 
the most forbearance and the better temper,” writes 
Butler, a word that might well be emblazoned high 
above every assembly where heated argumentsare rife. 
Elsewhere he writes: ‘“Arguments are not so good as 
assertion. Arguments are like firearms which a man 
may keep at home but should not carry about with 
him. Indirect assertion, leaving the hearer to point 
the inference, is, as a rule, to be preferred. The one 
great argument with most people is that another 
should think this or that. The reasons of the belief 
are details and, in nine cases out of ten, best omitted 
as confusing and weakening the general impression.” 
Again he writes: “Argument is generally waste of time 
and trouble. It is better to present one’s opinion and 
leave it to stick or no as it may happen. If sound, it 
will probably in the end stick, and the sticking is the 
main thing.” 

Sometimes we feel the oppressive weight of public 
opinion set against us. It seems as though the whole 
community were committed to a line of action abso- 
lutely against the best judgment of the experience of 
the race. When thus discouraged it is well to recall 
the words of Butler: “People say how strong it (public 
opinion) is; and indeed it is strong while it is in its 
prime. In its childhood and old age it is as weak as 
any other organism. I try to make my own work be- 
long to the youth of a public opinion. The history 
of the world is the record of the weakness, frailty, and 
death of public opinion, as geology is the record of 
the decay of those bodily organisms in which opinions 
have found material expression.” 

There is another point which Butler brings out 
that ought to have some weight with us who are 
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striving to set in motion forces for good that shall carry 
on for many generations yet to come. He says: “I 
have addressed the next generation and have therefore 
said many things which want time before they become 
palatable. Any man who wishes his work to stand 
will sacrifice a good deal of his immediate audience for 
the sake of being attractive to a much larger number 
of people later on. He cannot gain this later audience 
unless he has been fearless and thorough-going, and if 
he is this he is sure to have to tread on the corns of a 
great many of those who live at the same time with 
him, however little he may wish to do so.” 


IV 


The Note Books have also some excellent sugges- 
tions for any man interested in writing or in sermon- 
izing. To a lover of words the dictionary may well 
be the most interesting of books, and yet words in 
themselves are often so ineffectual. As Butler says: 
‘“‘We want words to do more than they can. We try 
to do with them what comes to very much like trying 
to mend a watch with a pick-axe or to paint a minia- 
ture with a mop; we expect them to help us to grip 
and dissect that which in ultimate essence is as un- 
grippable as shadow. Nevertheless there they are; we 
have got to live with them, and the wise course is to 
treat them as we do our neighbors, and make the best 
and not the worst of them. But they are parvenu 
people as compared with thought and action. What 
we should read is not the words but the man whom we 
feel to be behind the words.” 

He says of definitions: ‘Definitions are a kind of 
scratching and generally leave a sore place more sore 
than it was before.’’ Again he says: ‘‘A definition is 
the enclosing a wilderness of idea within a wall of 
words.” And so he says rightly enough: ‘‘Communi- 
cation between God and man must always be either 
above words or below them; for with words come in 
translations, and all interminable questions therewith 
connected.” 

When Butler discusses style in the section of the 
Note Books devoted to Music, Pictures, and Books, 
he has much to say that is of the utmost value to any 
man speaking before the public, especially of value to 
the preacher. Consider this note for example: “It is 
with books, music, painting, and all the arts as with 
children—only those live that have drained much of 
their author’s own life into them. ‘The personality of 
the author is what interests us more than his work. 
When we have once got well hold of the personality of 
the author we care comparatively little about the 
history of the work or what it means or even its tech- 
nique; we enjoy the work without thinking of more 
than its beauty, and of how much we like the work- 
man. ‘Le Style c’est Vvhomme’—that style of which, if 
I may quote from memory, Buffon, again, says that 
it is like happiness, and ‘went de la douceur de l’ame,’ 
and we care more about knowing what kind of person a 
man was than about knowing of his achievements, no 
matter how considerable they may have been. If he 
has made it clear that he was trying to do what we 
like, and meant what we should like him to -have 
meant, it is enough; but if the work does not attract 
us to the workman, neither does it attract us to it- 
self.”” Hesays again: ‘‘A man’s style in any art should 


be like his dress—it should attract as little attention 
as possible.’”? Greatness is not dependent upon time. 
Butler says: “If a work of art—music, literature, or 
painting—is for all time, it must be independent of 
the conventions, dialects, costumes, and fashions of 
any time; if not great without help from such unes- 
sential accessories, no help from them can greaten 
it. A man must wear the dress of his own time, but 
no dressing can make a strong man of a weak one.” 

A note on ‘Portraits’ runs: “A great portrait is 
always more a portrait of the painter than of the 
painted. When we look at a portrait by Holbein or 
Rembrandt it is of Holbein or Rembrandt that we 
think more than of the subject of their picture. Even 
a portrait of Shakespeare by Holbein or Rembrandt 
could tell us very little about Shakespeare. It would, 
however, tell us a great deal about Holbein or Rem- 
brandt.’’ Is not that true of the greatest sermons ever 
preached? Have they not been more the man than 
the content, great though the content might be? 

How many men stir up a lot of heat over nothing 
at all! The true artist, whether the man at the easel 
or the man in the pulpit, will be careful to make no 
false moves. Two suggestions from Butler are worth 
some thought by preachers. He says, “‘An artist’s 
touches are sometimes no more articulate than the 
barking of a dog who would call attention to some- 
thing without exactly knowing what. This is as it 
should be, and he is a great artist who can be de- 
pended upon not to bark at nothing.’”’ Again: ‘‘When 
a thing is near and in light, color and form are im- 
portant; when far and in shadow, they are unimpor- 
tant. Form and color are like reputations which 
when they become shady are much of a muchness.”’ 
Elsewhere he says: ‘‘Think of and look at your work as 
though it were done by your enemy. If you look at it 
to admire it you are lost. . . . Improvement in one’s 
painting depends upon how we look at our work. If 
we look at it to see where it is wrong, we shall see this 
and make it righter. If we look at it to see where it 
is right, we shall see this and shall not make it righter. 
We cannot see it both wrong and right at the same 
time.” 

In his notes on “A Painter’s Views on Painting’ 
Butler urges fidelity to what the artist sees. He says: 
“Good color can never be got by putting down color 
which is not seen... . If the facts of nature are a 
hundred, of which ninety are dull in color and ten in- 
teresting, and the painter can only give ten, he must 
not give the ten interesting bits of color and neglect 
the ninety soberly colored details. Strictly, he should 
sacrifice eighty-one sober details and nine colored 
ones; he will thus at any rate preserve the balance and 
relation which obtain in nature between colored and 
uncolored.”” I wonder how many preachers, how 
many platform speakers, are as careful to maintain a 
right balance as Butler would urge upon the artist! 
I have heard some preachers and some speakers who 
believed thoroughly in using all the brilliant colors 
regardless of the true tones that ought to have been 
considered. Better would it be to heed the suggestion 
given by Butler to writers: “If a bona fide writer thinks 
a thing wants saying, he will say it as tersely, clearly, 
and elegantly as he can. The question whether it 
will do him personally good or harm, or how it will 
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affect this or that friend, never enters his head, or, if 
it does, it is instantly ordered out again.” 

This sort of thing is possible only when a man 
feels under the compulsion to say or write the thing. 
Butler urges: “Do not hunt for subjects, let them 
choose you, not you them. Only do that which insists 
upon being done and runs right up against you, hit- 
ting you in the eye until you do it. This calls you 
and you had better attend to it, and do it as well as 
youcan. But till called in this way do nothing.” Of 
course, if we preachers followed this advice too lit- 
erally often there would not be a sermon on Sunday 
morning. Perhaps the world would not be any the 
poorer at that! After all, what Butler is asking for is 
suggested in a note on “‘Sincerity.”’ He writes: “‘It is 
not enough that the painter should make the spectator 
feel what he meant him to feel; he must also make him 
feel that this feeling was shared by the painter him- 
self bona fide and without affectation.”’ 

One or two paragraphs as to the method of making 
notes are of interest to us who have to be culling ma- 
terial all the time. He says in one note: ‘‘My notes 
always grow longer if I shorten them. I mean the 
process of compression makes them more pregnant 
and they breed new notes. I never try to lengthen 
them, so I do not know whether they would grow 
shorter if I did. Perhaps that might be a good way of 
getting them shorter.’”’ Again he writes: “A young 


J. Greeley 


WR. J. GREELEY McGOWIN of Chapman, 
Q & Bi Alabama, died in St. Margaret’s Hospital, 
S| Montgomery, at 9 a. m. on New Year’s 

| Day. He was operated upon several 
weeks ago in an effort to relieve an intestinal obstruc- 
tion. A funeral service was held in the Universalist 
church at Brewton, January 2, and was conducted by 
the Rev. Warren B. Brigham, assisted by the Rev. 
Henry T. Crumpton. The service was one of worship 
and no addresses were made. Interment was in the 
Brewton Cemetery. 

Grover C. Hall, editor of the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, wrote an editorial for his paper January 2, 
entitled, ‘“‘The Passing of a Ducal Figure.” In part 
it is as follows: 


The battle with death was perhaps the only fight that Mr. 
McGowin ever lost, and he lost then only because he was hope- 
lessly over-matched. Even so, one with a weaker will must have 
died ten days before. 

The immense driving power, the indomitable will, of this 
unique personality expressed themselves repeatedly even in the 
half-consciousness and the merciful confusion of mind of the mor- 
tally ill which came in the last hours. 

Aecustomed to giving commands, in his heart he commanded 
death to wait, audibly he demanded that he be removed from the 
hospital to a hotel, to his home, to any other place except where 
he was confined by weakness, he demanded newspapers and cigars 
and radio amusement. He fought grimly to the end, giving or- 
ders to the end. Ina quiet chamber with silent figures about him, 
he died after the manner of his kind. 

But for pneumonia, the assassin that lurks behind the bed of 
all who have inhaled ether, Mr. McGowin would no doubt have 
defeated the scalpel which had reached so far into him. Vital 
persons may prevail over one foe at the time, but they cannot 
stand a succession of dreadful enemy allies. 


author is tempted to leave anything he has written 
through fear of not having enough to say if he goes 
cutting out too freely. But it is easier to be long 
than short. I have always found compressing, cut- 
ting out, and tersifying a passage suggest more than 
anything else does. Things pruned off in this way 
are like the heads of the hydra, two grow for every one 
that is lopped off.” One more passage on notes. 
Butler says: “If a writer will go on the principle of 
stopping everywhere and anywhere to put down his 
notes, as the true painter will stop anywhere and every- 
where to sketch, he will be able to cut down his works 
liberally. He will become prodigal not of writing— 
any fool can be this—but of omission. You become 
brief because you have more things to say than time 
to say them in. One of the chief arts is that of know- 
ing what to neglect, and the more talk increases the 
more necessary does this art become.” 

Samuel Butler wrote towards the end of his life, 
“Bodily offspring I do not leave, but mental offspring 
I do.”’ Those who read his Note Books will find much 
to disagree with, much to agree with, and much that 
will feed a hungry mind with rich mental food, for 
even healthy disagreement is good for the mind. Per- 
haps that is why God has put an iconoclast into the 
heart of each contented, self-satisfied period of the 
history of man, some one to prick the conceits, to dis- 
close the shams of the day in which he lived. 


McGowin 


Mr. McGowin was a member of a powerful clan of Ala- 
bamians, a clan accustomed to managing vast properties and 
managing them brilliantly and successfully. It is a clan that is 
established in several countries. It commands respect and ad- 
miration in all, for it is a clan that stands for character, inspira- 
tion, enterprise and courage. 

Mr. McGowin was not only an industrial leader of the first 
rank, and so a creative, constructive force in Alabama, but he. 
loved also the graces of the spirit. 

He sent his children to the first seats of learning in the earth, 
and built the noblest country home in Alabama, in which books, 
ideas and works of art command respect, in which, indeed, hu- 
man companionship is at its best. 

There was something ducal about this man who at sixty-two 
surrenders the responsibilities inherent in his position. 


John Temple Graves, Second, in the Birmingham 
Age- Herald of January 2, wrote: 


The death of Greeley McGowin is like the fall of the mightiest 
pine in all the forests of Alabama. It removes from Alabama’s 
scene an empire-builder whose role was as imperial in his spirit 
as in his great estate. The manner in which he fought the Grim 
Reaper to the long finish, surviving against all hope of surviving, 
refusing surrender after every citadel of his body’s strength was 
down, is typical of the unsurrendering soul that made empire of 
the timbers in many counties and stamped a vivid personality 
and a vast process upon the history of astate. It was this writer’s 
fortune to see him in his own beautiful home at Chapman a few 
days before the illness that brought him death. He was a very 
sick man even then, we have learned, but nothing in his animated, 
strong-hearted talk, the vigor of his physical movements about 
the place, or the unresting aggressiveness of his mind, betrayed 
the fact. 


Lyman Ward in the Southern Industrial Student 
wrote a tribute from which we take the following: 


Thirty-five years ago in the busy, bustling town of Brewton 
I met a young merchant. It so happened that I was entertained 
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for a day or two in his home. I came to know him and his beau- 
tiful girl bride. There was an air about the home that made its 
mark upon me. I have never forgotten that young couple. 

The years have passed away. The young merchant has be- 
come one of the most prominent figures in the manufacturing and 
financial circles in the South. The lumber business never had a 
wiser interpreter than Greeley McGowin. Untrammeled by 
fear or custom, he always seized upon the latest methods in his 
work and always won success. 

Less than two months ago on a pleasant day we were spend- 
ing together at Brewton, he grew reminiscent and talked of his 


J. GREELEY McGOWIN 


work in the lumber field. He particularly stressed the value of 
forestry in the maintenance of his source of lumber supply. He 
told me that if at the beginning of his business career he had 
known the principles of forestration his supply of timber would 
never run out. He also spoke of the use of the motor truck and 
how, were he to begin again, he would build highways instead of 
railways. 

Mr. McGowin was an educated man, although his school days 
were limited. A half dozen or more of the best daily papers 
published in as many Southern cities came to his desk every 
morning. No bit of news escaped him. He knew the lumber 
industry and its conditions throughout the worid every morning. 
The money markets were as a morning song to him, and yet a 
choice poem tucked away in some corner of a paper was sure to 
attract hiseye. The editorials he seemed to grasp at a glance. 

A great house that sheltered this noble family stands upon 
an eminence not far trom the scene of his greatest triumphs. 
In the home there was elegance and beauty, although one thought 
more of comfort and utility than of any other single passion. 
Near by is a lake where water fowls are found and graceful water 


craft skim over the clear surface of the lake. As I write today I 
can think of no more favorite spot in all the world. Still it is 
not the rising columns nor the graceful arches nor the sloping 
roof that touches me. It is the gracious presence of the master 
and his wife who welcome me. He was never so busy that he 
could not take on another duty. He served his church with rare 
fidelity. I have served with him again and again on various 
boards. He was always poised and I have never heard him raise 
his voice above his ordinary tone. It isa different world in which 
we Alabamians are living today. We shall not see his like 
again. 


J. Greeley McGowin was sixty-two years old. 
He was born in Escambia County, fifteen miles from 
Brewton, Alabama. His schooling was in the public 
schools of his neighborhood. He engaged in the mer- 
cantile business as a young man, but soon got into 
the lumber business. For twenty-five years he had 
been the leading figure in the W. T. Smith Lumber 
Company of Chapman. When success came, instead 
of going to the city, he built a beautiful house in the 
heart of the woods that he loved, not far from the 
little lumber town of Chapman. He laid out a mag- 
nificent estate in the pines which was a triumph of 
landscaping, for it preserved the charm of the 
forest. 

Beside his main business, he was a director in the 
MceGowin-Lyons Hardware Company, the Commer- 
cial Finance Company, the Mobile and Gulf Realty 
Company, the Mobile Gulf Land Company, the Ray 
Sawmill Company, the McGowin-Foshee Lumber 
Company, the Bank of Brewton and the Southern 
Pine Association of New Orleans. 

In addition, Mr. McGowin was also interested in 
other business establishments of southeast Alabama 
and west Florida. 

He is survived by his widow, the former Miss 
Essie Stallworth of Escambia County; four sons, Floyd 
McGowin of Chapman, Representative Earl MeGowin 
of Chapman, Julian McGowin of Chapman, and Nick 
McGowin of Oxford University, England; a daughter, 
Mrs. Estelle McGowin Larson of New York; his 
brother, J. F. MceGowin of Mobile; two sisters, Mrs. 
W. E. Foshee of Montgomery, and Mrs. J. D. Robins 
of Willow, Fla. 

In an unsigned article in a series on Representa- 
tive Universalists, in the Universalist Leader March 38, 
1923, are these sentences: 

“T have known Universalists who did not want 
their business associates to know that they belonged 
to the Universalist Church. Not so Greeley MceGowin. 
To him Universalism is the way of salvation and the 
solution of every real problem with which humanity 
is confronted.” 

The picture of Mr. McGowin in this issue was. 
taken ten years ago. 


When Elizabeth Webster of the Chicago Council of Social 
Agencies accepted the chairmanship of the Great Lakes Institute 
for next year she illustrated her becoming modesty with a story. 
Mrs. Bigrich, very dowager, very grande dame, was excessively 
proud of her undergraduate grandson’s achievements as a foot- 
ball player, and never tired of recounting his exploits. But one 
day someone asked her what position he played. With complete 
aplomb she replied, ‘‘He can play any position, but usually he’s 
the draw-back.’”’—Survey. 
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The Universalist General Convention 


Why Organized 
Lee S. McCollester 


=2N|S soon as there were any considerable number 


people in New England and the Middle 
States, they began to gather together. They 
associations and conferences for sermons, 
debates, discussion of ways and means. Such groups 
sprang up all over the country and were active and 
frequent in their meetings. However, there was no 
general control or interlocking organization: each state 
had its association or group. A common interest in 
the new faith held them together, and general plat- 
forms, such as the Winchester Confession of Faith, 
were made a basis of cooperation. As the number of 
these disconnected groups increased all over the 
country the feeling grew that there ought to be some 
systematic organization in states and between states. 
This came to its first real systematic organization in 
the General Convention in the year 1780, on the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the landing of John Murray 
in America. There was then perfected in Gloucester, 
where this meeting was held, a definite organization, 
the General Convention, which adopted the Win- 
chester Confession of Faith as its official creed. 


of Universalist preachers and groups of. 


In connection with this great meeting there was 
established the first financial foundation, known as 
the Centennial Fund, of one hundred thousand dollars. 

Even after there was this systematic organization 
the management was largely in the hands of the 
General Secretary. The Board of Trustees of that 
early period was not so much official as advisory. 
In 1880 when I first knew the Convention it might be 
said that the General Convention was Dr. G. L. 
Demarest, its Secretary. His office was in his home 
in New Hampshire, where he performed all the 
business of the Convention and had charge of its 
funds, which were then small. 

Following the retirement of Dr. Demarest the 
Convention became more systematic and business- 
like, increasing the number of its officers, enlarging 
its funds, and adding new departments to its activities. 
There is on record a statement by the Rev. L. D. 
Williamson of Cincinnati—‘‘As our state organizations 
do not seem willing to work amicably in a general 
organization the whole matter of a General or Na- 
tional Convention might as well be dropped.” This 
was before the meeting was held at Gloucester, Mass. 


Why Maintain It 
William Wallace Rose 


N|/HE first answer to the above question is found 
in human nature. If there were no Univer- 
salist General Convention, the individual 
churches of our faith would be obliged to 
create one. 

The impulse within units to seek fellowship 
through regional, national and international com- 
pacts is the human hankering to press the influence of 
ideas and institutions to the limits of space and time. 
Our Federal Union is the political expression of this 
desire, while our grand lodges, general federations of 
women’s clubs, international hook-ups of service or- 
ganizations, etc., are other aspects of the same desire. 
Everywhere the fellowship of kindred minds and souls 
seeks its own for increased strength and power. 

The strength and power of the humblest Univer- 
salist church is enhanced by the Universalist General 


The Purpose It 
Frank D. 


poten] C1 1 fundamental service of the Universalist 
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“si General Convention is that it maintains a 
s| central organization through which all the 
interests of our denomination are enabled to 
Unless we had such a set-up as this, we 
should be practically impotent and in a few years 
would fade out of the picture. 
We are so accustomed to such service that we 
accept it as a matter of course, giving no thought to 


Convention. The latter amplifies the voice of the 
former in situations where a local church could not be 
heard at all. Issues, the implications of which are 
nation-wide and world-wide, are joined and influenced 
by our national council. Even when a local unit fal- 
ters or disappears, as sometimes happens, the national 
body carries on the work and conserves the results. 

In short, the trustees of the General Convention 
administer policies for the denomination as a whole, 
even as local boards of management carry out the 
will of the congregation. That we have a well-or- 
ganized, capably-directed denominational body, led 
by men and women of vision and publicly respected 
as the voice of Universalism in America, is a cause for 
satisfaction and continued support. 

I repeat, if we did not have the Universalist 
General Convention, we should have to form it. 


Serves Today 
Adams 


its value or cost. But consider what our situation 
would be without it. Anyone who has ever had any- 
thing to do with an “independent”’ religious movement 
or one of the many unaffiliated community churches 
realizes this keenly, Without a denominational 
affiliation one is isolated in spirit and cut off completely 
from the main stream of cooperative endeavor. There 
are many objections to our overhead ecclesiastical 
machines as they exist today, for they partake of the 


so | 


imperfections of the people who build and maintain 
them. But, as our society is organized, there is no 
substitute for them. 

The Universalist General Convention is the plan- 
ning head and administrative arm of the Universalist 
churches. It could be much more of a sympathetic 
“heart’’ if our people would provide the means for 
meeting the urgent calls on every hand for aid and 
the extension of our faith! It provides the set-up by 
means of which able representatives are kept in the 
field promoting the causes in which we are interested. 
It maintains a headquarters and a staff of trained 
workers. It provides a clearing-house through which 
our common interests are served. It is the one 
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authority in all matters pertaining to ministerial 
fellowship. It correlates our missionary efforts and 
systematizes our business affairs. It is the mouth- 
piece of our denomination, speaking for all of us with 
an authority and effectiveness otherwise impossible. 
As amoral infiuence and a social power it is far stronger 
than the sum of its several parts. The truth of this 
seeming paradox is attested by every efficient co- 
operative movement. It is democratically constituted 
and its biennial sessions afford a means for recording 
and executing the will of our constituency in general. 

Surely this integrating machinery which we have 
created is worth far more than the modest quota which 
it asks annually from its constituent parishes. 


The Challenge of Marxism to Christianity 


Francis A. Henson 


I, also, am a catholic Christian. 
I claim the right to characterize myself in this 
way because I consider my present philosophy 
of life to be a dialectical synthesis of these 
streams of thought and life. There are persons who 
insist that making such a claim is equivalent to trying 
to reconcile the irreconcilable; it is only if one con- 
siders Christianity and Marxism to be authoritative 
-per se as bodies of doctrine. Historically, the Christian 
community has had an amazing capacity to express 
itself in new forms appropriate to each age. This has 
been its genius and its nemesis. It is the contention 
of this article that Marxism corrects the unsound 
atomistic individualism of the period since the Renais- 
sance and Reformation, while contributing a method 
of making future history. If some of us within the 
Christian community can deflect the stream of em- 
phasis of the hopeful section of Protestant Chris- 
tianity, there is some possibility of conserving for the 
new socialized order, into which we are inevitably 
moving, more of the most permanently valuable psy- 
chological and religious insights that are associated 
with real Christianity. Unless this is possible, Ameri- 
ean Christianity of the prophetic sort will probably 
line up, with organized religion as a whole, against 
Marxism in a way similar to that of Protestantism in 
Germany. German Protestantism represents the 
complete debacle and capitulation to reaction of this 
kind of religion, in the face of the end of the bourgeois 


order. Roman Catholicism leaves no doubt where it 
stands in this struggle for power. It is fiercely anti- 
Marxist. 


In my interpretation of Marx, I must acknowedge 
a very great debt of gratitude to Lenin, Robert Whit- 
aker, Sidney Hook, and Sherman Chang. ‘There is 
no canonical life of Marx. His disciples disagree about 
his real meaning and significance. However, I am 
convinced from my participation in the radical move- 
ment and my study of Marx’s own writings and those 
of his interpreters, that Marx is to be understood only 
as a revolutionist. This means that the group inter- 
preting him most correctly in theory and practice is 
the revolutionary group. Although most of such 
Marxists are in the Communist parties, there are some 
revolutionary Marxists in the Socialist parties. How- 
ever, the Marxism of Social Democracy in Germany 


and other European eountries seems to me basically 
to be revisionism which stands for a gradualism and 
reformism, and thereby perpetuates a system which 
has few of the values of genuine capitalism and little 
of the robustness of real Socialism. Eduard Bern- 
stein’s position, although called a revisionist Marxist 
position, was, as many in the British Labor Party 
realized, not Marxist at all but really a form of work- 
ing-class liberalism. 

I mention these personal matters reluctantly but 
deliberately because there is no presuppositionless po- 
sition and I do not avow neutrality in this statement. 
The implications of the Lippmanian viewpoint that 
it is possible to be neutral and that values are derived 
from a social situation without reference to a priori 
considerations, are invalid, from a Marxist standpoint. 
Disinterestedness in the outcome of this inquiry is 
limited to drawing proper conclusions from the 
premises. I do not want to conceal my interests and 
bias, but I would like to use them in order to reveal 
more effectively the interests of those who make a cult 
of impartiality. 

One of the major challenges that Marxism offers to 
the Christian community is in its approach to the 
questions of life. Marxism is realistic and materialis- 
tic, philosophically speaking, and the dominant Chris- 
tian approach idealistic and ideological. Some of 
Marx’s most vigorous polemical struggles were waged 
with his former allies in the Hegelian tradition who 
refused to give up the mystical and idealistic trappings 
of the Hegelian dialectic. 

Again and again as one reads Marx and as one 
becomes acquainted with the Marxian movement ex- 
pressing itself in the Communist and Socialist parties, 
one is impressed with the importance of this realistic 
approach. In the Communist Manifesto, the theories 
outlined are declared to “serve merely to express in 
general terms the concrete circumstances of an actually 
existing class struggle: of an historical movement which 
vs going on under our very eyes.” Ina letter to Ruge, 
Marx wrote: “We do not set ourselves up against the 
world in doctrinaire fashion with a new principle: 


Here is the truth!) Here you must kneel! We develop. 
new principles out of the existing world. We do not 
proclaim it: cease from your struggles! They are 


silly; we will tell you what to fight for. We only show 
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the world what it is that it is really fighting for; that 
consciousness is something which it must acquire even 
against its will.” 

The world is brought to self-consciousness by 
having revealed to it the hidden presuppositions of 
social attitudes and their practical effects upon the 
organization of social life. This Marxist method of 
criticism distinguishes between the success of ideolog- 
ical forms seemingly generated by the self-development 
of ideas, and the conflicts of social life which find 
sublimated expression in that development. In his 
Introduction to the “Critique of Political Economy,”’ 
Marx writes: 

Just as our opinion of an individual is not based 

on what he thinks of himself,so we cannot judge of such 

a period of transformation by its own consciousness; 

on the contrary this consciousness must rather be ex- 

plained from the contradictions of material life. 


In other words, Marxism does not deny the exist- 
ence of social consciousness but seeks to explain it in 
terms of the institutional activities of men. Group 
or class ideals are understood in terms of their genesis 
and function in the social process. The actual import 
of any cultural or religious doctrine is to be found in its 
impact upon the behavior of men; in the uses to which 
it is put, and the leverage it offers to keep things as 
_ they are or to change them. 

Very few Christians approximate this realistic, one 
might say naturalistic, approach to life’s problems. 
In the United States, perhaps Henry Nelson Wieman 
comes nearest to it in his philosophy of religion. Pro- 
fessor Wieman is continually emphasizing the neces- 
sity of making a right adjustment to God, the brick- 
wall fact. He has defined him at times as at least the 
“subtle and intricate weaving of the world process.” 
In Europe, Paul Tillich is an outstanding example of 
one who approaches realism in religion. Richard 
Niebuhr in translating his book, “The Present Re- 
ligious Situation,’ describes Professor Tillich’s posi- 
tion in the unusual but very suggestive English desig- 
nation, “‘belief-ful realism.” 

Incidentally, Professor Wieman and Professor 
Tillich, in their approaches to God, come very close to 
being able to qualify philosophically as Marxists. 
With Marx the social or material were primary and the 
psychological secondary, if not in point of departure at 
least in order of dependence. As one Marxist explains 
this position: 

The ideologies which have moved men may have 
their roots in the funded tradition of the past but they 
owe their stimulus to develop to some immediate need 
of the present. 'They no more defy this kind of analysis 
than precious stones, because they can be classified 
among the carbon compounds, can defy treatment from 
the standpoint of a sociology of class taste. 


Marxism declares not only that man is a vital being 
more than he is an intellectual being, but that the 
world—and inferentially any God there is—is vital 
and material more than intellectual—mainly ideas 
and ideals. Dialectically, however, there is no conflict 
between the psychical and the physical in Marxism. 
The importance of this challenge to Christianity is 
that many Christians, simple ones as well as the 
philosophically minded, habitually approach life’s 
problems in terms of “what ought to be true and, 


therefore, must be true,’ “the reasonableness of 
Christianity,’’ “there ought to be a God—there is a 
God.” Few Christians have been other than philo- 
sophical idealists. The Marxist begins with what is in 
the phenomenal world. His philosophy of history is 
what he knows. His ethic is what he wants in terms of 
what he knows. He knows he is what he is because in 
the main he is where he is when he is; therefore, he can 
get further only by implementing his ideals, which are 
legitimate when derived from an understanding of the 
world process and based on reality, with the revolu- 
tionary method of dialectical criticism. 

The social process, according to Marx, is not an 
automatic process. It operates through the conscious- 
ness of classes. Man is not a machine although he is 
endowed with mechanisms. Society is not a mechan- 
ism, although the technocrats talk about the increas- 
ing productivity of our machines. The historical 
setting determines the occasion of wants; it determines 
what is wanted and how it is wanted, but it does not 
determine the wanting. It is interesting to read Marx, 
when he writes: 

The materialistic doctrine that men are products of 
their environment and education, different men products 
of different environment and education, forgets that 
the environment itself has been changed by men and the 
educator must be educated. . . . The simultaneity of 
both change in the environment and human activity or 
self-change can only be grasped and rationally under- 
stood as revolutionary practice. 


Elsewhere he writes: “By acting on the external 
world and changing it, man changes his own nature.” 
There is nothing mechanistic or predetermined in such 
a statement! 

Another major challenge of Marxism is its op- 
position to social atomism, which the Protestant 
Church, if not the Catholic Church, has not only ac- 
cepted in bourgeois society but sanctified. In this 
opposition Marx and Hegel, from whom he received 
so much and yet with whom he differed so violently, 
agree. 

It has been suggested that because Marx and 
Hegel fight against the same opponents, they share 
certain positive doctrines. This is one of them. They 
both fought doctrines which tried to base a social 
philosophy upon the desires of the empirical self—a 
self which made its own bargains, selected its vocation 
and ordered its life in independence of the lives of 
others. These doctrines were viewed by Hegel as 
attempts to splinter the unity of social activity into 
innumerable tiny fragments. Each fragment—partial, 
limited and unconscious of its history and interrela- 
tions—regards itself as a cosmos in which the other 
fragments are mirrored as distorted reflections of it- 
self. In multiplying these atomic absolutes, the or- 
ganizing relations which bind them into a larger whole 
are dissolved. Hegel calls bourgeois society “society 
as a human herd.” In this society every atom regards 
himself as central and treats all other atoms as ex- 
trinsic means to the fulfillment of his personal, irra- 
tional end. There can be no rational planning or pur- 
pose in bourgeois society because rational willing 
means, in Hegel, willing informed by knowledge of the 
structure of the whole. But also in Marx is this the 
case because he writes: 
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The egoistic individual of bourgeois society may 
in his silly imagination and petrified abstraction puff 
himself up into a self-sufficient atom, that is to say, into 
an absolutely complete and blessed creature, inde- 
pendent from any need. 


But his daily experience and activity compel him 
to recognize his manifold relationships with others. 
There are social bonds that none may escape. But— 
as Sidney Hook, whom I consider one of the ablest 
interpreters of Marx in the United States, points out— 
these human bonds under capitalism are used by the 
capitalists to satisfy their own needs. Human beings 
become means, not ends. The whole social environ- 
ment of persons and things now becomes an object of 
interest. To be is to be perceived in relation to some 
interest. These relations are objectified in numerical 
figures in cash-book and ledger. They potentially 
dominate and ultimately dissolve other relations which 
at first sight seem utterly foreign to lowly economic 
interests—family, school, church, and culture. Pre- 
tending that individuals are free and equal before the 
law and in the market, the bourgeois has cynically 
torn away the countless social ties which make men 
members of one another’s body and 

Left no other bond betwixt man and man but 
crude self-interest and unfeeling cash payment. 


In the spirit of social atomism there is a wide- 
spread conception of liberty on the part of liberals 
that is merely bourgeois liberty. Incidentally, it is 
significant to notice that liberty is generally used by 
these liberals instead of freedom. Recently, Middle- 
ton Murry, who has become a Marxist, stated that, 
having lost his liberty, he gained his freedom. He 
now knows what the old hymn means, ““Make me a 
captive, Lord, and then I shall be free.”” Emphasiz- 
ing this aspect of Marxism necessitates our recalling, 
in line with Marx’s debt to Hegel, that Hegel had said: 
“Freedom is the knowledge of necessity.” 

A third major challenge of Marxism is in its em- 
phasis on the centrality of the process in interpreting 
reality. 

Here again Marx follows closely on Hegel’s em- 
phasis. With Hegel, as oneof hisinterpreters declares: 


Nothing could be understood in its bare immedi- 
acy. Nothing was self-evident. Nothing was inde- 
pendent of anything else. A meaning could be grasped 
in relation to some meaning (or system of meanings) 
which it implied and which implied it. In effect, if 
not in intent, what Hegel did was to dissolve all things 
into their relations, construe these relations as logical 
categories, and present the interrelationships of the 
logical categories as a process. 


In Marx the emphasis on change, process and de- 
velopment is even more pronounced than in Hegel. 
Whereas with Hegel his system cramped the process, 
with Marx the system was the process. Nothing 
exists outside of the continuum of directed movement. 
The character of the historical present is shown to in- 
volve the past and suggest the future. Of this view- 
point Marx correctly says: 

In its rational form it is a scandal and an abomina- 
tion to the bourgeoisie and its doctrinaire spokesmen, 
because it included in its positive understanding of 
the existing state of things at the same time an under- 
standing of its negation, of its necessary disappearance; 


because it regards every historically developed social 
form as in a fluid movement, interpreting from its tran- 
sitional side; because it lets nothing impose on it and is in 
its essence critical and revolutionary. 


This quotation from Marx leads directly into the 
middle of the next challenge, which, in addition to 
being probably the most effective practical challenge 
of a movement of naturalistic activism, is at the same 
time the distinctive contribution of Karl Marx to the 
history of thought. I refer to his dialectic method, 
which he applied to the problems of social change in 
the interests of the theory and practice of social revo- 
lution. The dialectic method of Marx has been the 
“algebra of revolution.” In a society of class divi- 
sions society attains self-consciousness through class 
consciousness. Consciousness implies activity. As 
a result of the activity of class consciousness, the 
social whole becomes transformed. I don’t need to 
point out how foreign this whole philosophical im- 
plementation is to dominant Christianity. 

Marx’s dialectic has usually been considered a mys- 
tery to its critics. However, it is so important I 
think we ought to try to understand it. First of all, 
you, who have studied Hegel’s dialectic with its triadic 
phases: 

Thesis Antithesis 
Synthesis 


must not consider this triadic aspect to be particularly 
significant in Marxism. As Sidney Hook, in a manu- 
script not yet published, but to be published, says: 


It isnot so much the number of phases that a situa- 
tion has which makes it dialectical, but a specific rela- 
tion of opposition between these phases which generates 
a succession of other phases. 


The necessary situation has at least two phases, 
distinct but not separate. The sufficient condition 
of a dialectical situation is given when these two 
phases present a relation of opposition and interaction, 
such that the result: 


(a) exhibits something qualitatively new; 

(6) preserves some of the structural elements of 
the interacting phases; and 

(c) eliminates others. 


If there were sufficient space, it would be interest- 
ing to show how the rise of Hitler in Germany, the 
Scottsboro case, and the aggression of Japan in Man- 
churia can be understood in a quite new way in terms 
of this dialectical process. 

In closing I should like to re-emphasize that I 
consider Marxism—it would be better to say the world 
situation which Marxism seeks to interpret and to 
change—to be incomparably the greatest challenge 
before us. Already, as I see it, the class struggle is 
beginning to near the decisive hour, measured in 
terms of historical epochs, and the process of disso- 
lution in bourgeois society is accelerating at a terrific 
rate. One begins to see the effects of this process in 
those sections of the churches which are most sensi- 
tive to social, economic and cultural trends. An ex- 
ample of what I mean by this process of dissolution 
and its effect is found in a striking way in contempo- 
rary literature. 

The discussion of proletarian literature which is 
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so widespread at the present time is an outgrowth of 
the realization that bourgeois literature is no longer 
inspiring or challenging today. A new class is arising 
in society which has new interests and, therefore, new 
needs. The culture which sufficed for a previous class 
which had different interests will not suffice for the 
new class whose interests contradict it. But this 
need for a new set of values is peculiar not only to 
those who have identified themselves with the prole- 
tarian aspiration. It is a need which is felt throughout 
the length and breadth of our age. The collapse of the 
old values which the bourgeois class introduced into 
literature has succeeded in driving writers in the 
European as well as the American world into two 
camps: either that of revolution or reaction. The 
liberal position has lost its hold on some of the most 


The Assault 


Sir John 


RN Bunyan every man’s soul is a citadel, and the 
4 devil and his hosts are the enemy who seek to 
| capture it. Preachers who seek to find their 
few} way into the souls of their congregation with 
good intent must have a certain sympathy with the 
devil. The siege of Mansoul is hideously difficult. 
Bunyan says there are five gates into the citadel: eye- 
gate, ear-gate, nose-gate, mouth-gate and feel-gate. 
But this does not help the preacher, or the devil, 
much. When we appeal to the psychologist it is little 
comfort that we get. Ina way he gives us some hints 
about how to approach each of the gates. But his 
final decision is starkly discouraging; he tells us that 
an entry cannot be made. The besiegers can never 
win admission; whatever good or harm they can ac- 
complish within has to be done from without, so the 
devil must furbish up his science of distance-tempta- 
tion, and the clergyman must consider all the ways 
and means of finding out what goes on within the 
walls of Mansoul. 

For in very truth every soul is shut up in its own 
citadel. This fact may be regarded from two stand- 
points, a favorable and an unfavorable. It may be 
said that we are prisoners shut up in our own citadels, 
and denied the privilege of free movement. We can 
never get outside our own consciousness. 

But there is a happier side to the situation. We 
may have to echo the sad wail of the caged starling in 
Dr. Norman MacLeod’s story: “I can’t get out, I 
ean’t get out!’ But if we can’t get out, nobody else 
can get in. Ordinary life gives us a nauseating abun- 
dance of casesin which we must put up with the boring 
presence of people in whom we have not the slightest 
interest. Further, there are many evil people in the 
world, and if they had the free run of our inner con- 
sciousness, there is no limit to the harm they might do 
us. This is one of the justifications of monasticism. 
In the middle ages monasteries were places in which 
men could seek shelter from the temptations of the 
rough-and-tumble outer world. But these old monks 
failed to realize that they had a sort of monastery 
within them into which none could follow them. It is 
a boon and a blessing to know that our inner premises 
are sacred. But while we may all, as human beings, 


distinguished writers and thinkers of our day. Hark- 
ing back to the feudal concepts of the Roman Catholic 
Church, with the promise of spiritual rescue which 
their embrace assures, scores of writers have adopted 
Catholicism as a solution for their individual equa- 
tions. To mention a few: Ernest Hemingway, Jean 
Cocteau, Willa Cather, Evelyn Waugh, Sigrid Undset, 
Compton Mackenzie, Shane Leslie, and T. S. Eliot. 
Those who are lined up with the revolutionists are: 
George Bernard Shaw, Maxim Gorky, Upton Sinclair, 
Ernst Glaesser, Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, 
Romain Rolland, Henri Barbusse, John Dos Passos, 
Theodore Dreiser, Waldo Frank, Malcolm Cowley, 
Edmund Wilson, and others. 

I expect to see an increasing number of church- 
men divide on somewhat the same lines. 


on Mansoul 
Adams 


glory in this seclusion, as preachers we find less cause 
for rejoicing. Preachers want to get into the citadels 
of their hearers, and it is rather a nasty knock to dis- 
cover that these fortresses are forever shut against 
us. 

To be sure we can communicate with the garrison 
of Mansoul by a process of interpretation, though we 
are never quite sure that our interpretation is accurate. 
We must not forget that a cynical Frenchman main- 
tained that the main use of language is to conceal 
thought. Yet we do not depend entirely upon 
verbal language. There are other ways of getting into 
touch with souls. We used to be content with the five 
senses. ‘Then we began to speak jokingly about the 
Irishman’s seven senses; but of late years Titchener 
and other psychologists have increased the number 
almost fabulously. At the same time philosophers 
keep up their old cry that there is nothing in the in- 
tellect that was not first in the senses; in fact most of 
them maintain that the senses are still the only 
way. 
Some of them, however, offer us an alternative. 
Bergson says that by intwitton we can thrust our- 
selves directly into the heart of reality. We thank him 
for the respectability his name casts over our specu- 
lation that it may be possible to get into the person- 
ality of the members of our congregations by a process 
of interpretation. 

On one occasion when T. H. Huxley was lecturing 
on the crayfish, he was asked by his students whether 
the crayfish, with its queer eyes mounted on stalks, 
saw the world as we do. His answer was that the 
only way to know how a crayfish sees is to be a cray- 
fish. This rather discouraged the students, but the 
preacher is not liable to the same depression, for 
though he is now in the pulpit, he was once at home in 
the pew. 

Sunday school teachers often neglect the help 
they could secure by casting back their memories to the 
time when they were of the same age as the pupils 
they are now teaching. One of the best helps in this 
process of recall is to read again the books that we 
have read in past times. Any concrete object one 
has workedjwith or played with as a child has a great 
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recalling power, especially old books. If the teacher or 
preacher can lay his hands on books that he read when 
he was of the same age as those he is now addressing, 
and especially if he can rake out the very copy he 
read, he will find them of great value as past-recallers. 
His experience in re-reading the old books is often as- 
tonishingly vivid. His general impression as he reads 
is usually that he was much more advanced at that 
age than are his present hearers. This impression 
has to be discounted, since we cannot help reading 
into our present-day reactions some of the impres- 
sions left behind by the years that have passed be- 
tween the old reading and the new. 

The whole personality of the teacher or preacher 
must cooperate in producing the recall, and sometimes 
the recaller may overdo his work, and by straining 
after effect produce a distorted picture. Often the 
best results are obtained by allowing the mind to play 
in a sort of easy reverie around the period that is 
sought to be recalled. 

Euthenics is the big name given to this process of 
education. At Vassar College a good deal has been 
made of this process, and success has followed. But it 
has really been practically applied in churches from 
long, long ago. The architecture of the church, its 


furniture, the antiquated language of the service, the 
nature of the music, work together to produce a 
definite state of mind in the worshipers. This euthenic 
effect is produced unwittingly on the congregation, 
but the preacher’s special function involves a deliberate 
appeal. He must take into account a great many 
psychological elements with which he is not on very 
familiar terms. But as a good fighting soldier he may 
take comfort from the consideration that he has a 
sort of periscope by which he may get a good view of 
what is going on within Mansoul. Rudyard Kipling 
has provided the preacher with a really encouraging 
bit of practical philosophy in the statement that “the 
colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady are sisters under the 
skin.”” Looking within ourselves—what the lovers of 
big words call introspecttcon—can give us a good deal 
of help. 

But retrospection—looking backwards at his 
own experience—will probably give the preacher 
better results than introspection, and is certainly 
safer for the ordinary intelligent but not psycho- 
logically inclined teacher or preacher. Especially 
when it is combined with the reconstruction of the 
youthful environment, retrospection forms an efficient 
practical method of successfully assaulting Mansoul. 


The Test by Monotony 


George Lawrence Parker 


PH final question man has to answer is how 
1 &| he stands monotony. That’s the ceaseless 
a 3] wave that beats up against the cliffs of life, 

Br) and as, Thomas Carlyle said, “‘will not stay 
for an answer.’ But while it will not stay for an 
answer it keeps coming back with its question. 

Our thrilling-stations are on every corner of 
human life; but the filling-station of an abiding in- 
terest is hard to find. In between the thrills, as 
numerous as they are in modern times, man has a 
deep conviction that he must live by fills and not by 
thrills. The monotony-killer is sought by all, found 
by few. The white angel of his presence seems to 
have deserted the haunts of civilization; to get that 
angel back we would gladly exchange our science, 
our machines, and our inventions. 

The ‘education for leisure’? of which we hear 
much is a smooth and easy phrase that sugar-coats 
the final reality. What we most need is education 
against monotony. 

The monotony of selfhood is the heritage, gift, 
or endowment of earth’s highest product, man. 
There may be slight signs of it in animals. On man 
alone does the everlasting sameness of the universe 
break with its unutterable challenge. ‘The strange 
thing is that the higher we go in self-refinement the 
more keenly do we feel the beat of the recurring waves 
of changeless similitude. We thought that to be 
educated, to multiply our possibilities of appreciation 
and contact, would beat back the pressure of our 
weighted personality; only to find that the more sensi- 
tive our feelers of the mind become the more they 
sense the endless repetitions of existence. The 
changelessness of change may be our final dark dis- 
covery. 


We could put up with the lesser monotonies of 
society, of duty, of pleasure; but the tiresomeness of 
selfhood seems to leave us no further place of refuge. 
Against this wearisomeness we have not even a ‘“‘van- 
ity of vanities saith the Preacher’ as a conclusion; 
for there might be left us some pride in our vanity if 
it referred only to “things.’”” When it refers to self- 
hood there is not pride enough left to call it vanity. 

What I have written is, I believe, a fair picture of 
our modern mood. We have been brought face to 
face at last not only with the disillusionments of 
illusions, as Krutch says, but with the dynamic fact 
of monotony. 

For that it is a dynamic fact I am firmly con- 
vinced. I conceive that no soul is truly awake until 
magnetized into life by contact with and acknowledg- 
ment of it. I would go further than Whitehead, who 
says that “religion is what man does with his alone- 
ness,” for conceivably one’s aloneness might be scin- 
tillating and interesting. I would go further and say 
that religion is what one does with his own and the 
universe’s monotony. 

_ _ To wring out of monotony a glittering vitality 
is the crown and joy of religion. To subdue monotony 
is to subdue the last enemy. 

It is a consummating conquest because it inter- 
prets goodness as well as evil. There is only one valid 
argument against goodness, and that is that it is so 
monotonous. ‘The only counter argument is to say 
that goodness is not monotonous to him who proceeds 
to wrest variety out of its sameness. Such a use of 
evil is impossible; and goodness wins the field. 

By degrees we climb! 

For, behold, I find at last the key to some defini- 
tion of God! 
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God is that One who has overcome his own monotony. 

Somewhere in him, personality faced monotony 
and won! Somewhere in him human personality 
finds its chance to do the same. What threatened 
supreme defeat turns out to be man’s consummate 
conquest! 

k * * 
“THE FINALITY OF JESUS CHRIST” 
Charles C. Conner 


The above title is that of a book by Robert E. Speer, being 
the L. P. Stone lectures, 1932-33, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and the Gay lectures, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
The book was passed to me from an unnamed friend by the 
manager of the local bookstore (East Northfield, Mass.) with a 
request for my opinion of it. This is what was said to him: 

The title is significant, and I have been tor a long time con- 
vinced that it is true. Ina discourse given August 1, 1897, I said 
of Jesus the Christ: He was resourceful for all the wants of men. 
His works were the manifestation of a spirit that is measureless 
in the eternal nurture of God. His deeds, as his few years on 
earth, were his limitation. His love, his devotion, made him at 
one with God, and the ministry of centuries in his name hath not 
exhausted his spirit, nor shall discipleship ever drink its depths 
dry, nor human need turn away unrelieved by his love. 

In a discourse April 29, 1917, I said of the word Christian: 
The term is truly international, even cosmic in our thought when 
we know that, as we derive it from the precepts and practice of 
the Christ, there is fundamental to it the universal fatherhood of 
God and the universal brotherhood of man. Nothing may 
live and persist beyond the universal, for this is all-inclusive— 
only conditioned to individual intelligence upon the perception 
and practice of it, for again the individual must be harmonized 
with the All. 

In a little book I published about the same time as the date 
above, is this statement: As Christ taught, Christianity is more 
than a name under the sun; it is a broadly inclusive spirit and a 
brotherly life. 

I may always stand by those utterances as verifiable. 

The book for which an opinion is asked is an able production 
as presenting the views of the author and those of a class of 
thinkers. To me, it is dogmatic. ‘The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.” It rather comes under the descriptive desig- 
nation of the first member of that sentence. It is not of vital 
interest or value for the practical, every-day life of man. 

For more than fifty years I have been, progressively, a stu- 
dent of general literature. A careful reading, many years ago, of 
Arnold’s ‘Literature and Dogma” and ‘‘God and the Bible,” a 
survey of James Freeman Clarke’s “Ten Great Religions,” and a 
cursory canvass of the contents of Grace Turnbull’s ‘““Tongues of 
Fire,” “representative selections from all the sacred scriptures 
throughout the age,”’ enable one to rise above the dogmatism of 
Dr. Speer’s book and see broadly over the fields of man’s life. 

The pervasive contention of this book is for the deity of Jesus. 
Yes, Jesus was deified by his followers after his death, as other 
personages have been similarly deified, but that does not make 
any of them in verity God, as we properly use the term of Infinity. 

No trace of deification appears in the earliest Christian lit- 
erature. Certainly, if language means anything, St. Paul did 
not think of Jesus as God. He wrote to the Ephesians of unity— 
”One Lord (meaning Jesus), one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all.” 
The two, Jesus and God, are referred to as distinct in personality. 
In his first letter to the Corinthians he said very decisively that 
“to us there is but one God the Father, of whom are all things,” etc. 
Also to the Ephesians, “I bow my knee unto the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth 
is named.” Jesus is not included in the Godhead, but in His 
family. And Jesus gave his disciples a formula of prayer, begin- 
ning “Our Father.” He shared with them in a reverence for God 


as' Father. 
The God that Paul declared on Mars’ hill, who “hath made 


of one blood all nations of men,’’ in whom “‘we live, and move, and 
have our being,” was not the person that came to earth a babe, 
grew as a child in stature and in wisdom, and in the temple 
at twelve years of age said that he must be about his ‘‘Father’s 
business,’’ and finally was crucified between thieves; else he was 
not outwardly true to his real self, and, in the tragedy of the 
cross, it looks like futile assumption and failure. But in his 
loyalty to a cause when he cried out, “‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?”’—in a loyalty and a trueness when God was 
seemingly untrue to him, together with his nonresponsiveness to 
hate or evil, being reviled, reviling not again, but saying, ‘“‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do,”’ there is anexem- 
plification of a spirit of supremacy in a human life which cannot 
be transcended. 

The universalism of Paul is manifest in several passages, 
notably 1 Corinthians 15 : 24-28, Ephesians 1 : 9, 10, 1 Timothy 
2:1-4, in all of which it is described as wrought by agencies 
which continue active, or persist, until the work is fully accom- 
plished, which utterly forbids any doctrine set forth by him in 
which Jesus is named as paying the penalty due man’s sin, or thus 
making an atonement for sin, for which confession of him as 
having done so one is saved, and for lack of confession one is to 
be damned. This kind of an atonement and redemption is the 
other main contention of Dr. Speer’s book. If Paul set forth any 
such doctrine, he was wretchedly inconsistent with the stated 
process of his universalism. It is certain to some scholars that 
he did not so teach; it is merely read into his words that do not 
of themselves contain it. 

Repeatedly, Dr. Speer reminds the reader that epistles of 
Paul were written before the Gospels, and says that these latter 
would not have been written if Paul’s letters had not been. He 
seems to think the Gospel writers borrowed from Paul. There is 
little significance, if any, in this. There were current traditions, 
or hearsay, among the Christians years before the general writings 
which have come down to us, and scholars know that there were 
memoranda from which much came or was amplified later. 

Paul made mistakes about some things; the disciples, or 
those who reported the sayings of Jesus, sometimes misunder- 
stood him. Not one of them was infallible. Matthew Arnold 
truly asserts that Jesus was above the heads of his reporters, 
and cautions that we must be very careful with the written re- 
ports to get back to the real Jesus through them. In Paul’s first 
letter, that to the Thessalonians, he speaks of Jesus as coming 
again, that some will have died and some, of whom he speaks in 
the first person, shall be alive—‘‘we which are alive and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord shall not prevent them which are 
asleep. . . . Then we which are alive and remain shall be caught 
up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air.”’ 
But it did not happen! Paul with other Christians of the time 
was disappointed fallibly in the expectation. 

There were at least two of the Synoptic writers that did not 
authorize any such expectation (Matthew 24:15, 16, Luke 21 : 
20, 21); nor did John’s Gospel, reporting Jesus, authorize it, but 
to the contrary (John 17). The Christians were to flee from Jeru- 
salem or Judea to the mountains when they saw certain signs. 
The material world was not going to end, and the Christians, ac- 
cording to John too, were not to be caught up in the air, but were 
to remain in the world, or with their feet on the earth, for the 
good they could do. 

It is very significant that Jesus should associate with the 
downfall of Jerusalem which he predicted—the city of the Jews 
that had opposed him—the coming of his kingdom in power and 
glory beyond it, which the years in their far reach forward might 
witness. The triumphant beginning should be during that gen- 
eration, and the parable of the judgment (Matthew 25) describes 
with Oriental imagery the process to a careful reading. The 
Christians in that parable do not stand in the judgment—“‘‘these, 
my brethren,” are the ones in reference to whom, or to whose life 
and work, the judgment is taking place. Those on the right 
hand and those on the left are eqully ignorant of the Master. All 
nations are coming progressively under the sway of Christian 
truth and judgment after its standards. And many persons, 
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without a knowledge of the Christ, will be doing, and are doing, 
in the Christian eon or age what he approves, and may be as- 
sured of the true quality of the eonial life. 

Something of the Gospels will be properly understood con- 
sidering the event of the expected triumphant beginning, but has 
been otherwise misunderstood. The Christ must have his own 
in spirit to do his work, and the unqualified are not acceptable for 
it, yet those who are representative have a mission to the un- 
qualified. The rejection is not of a final state, but preparatory to 
a work which is destined to be inclusive of need to the uttermost. 

Dr. Speer refers to Clement of Alexandria and Origen, and 
quotes Clement, but nothing appears in such that Christ paid the 
penalty for man’s sin and that redemption is offered through this. 

There are two big sets of books with titles, ‘“Ante-Nicene 
Fathers” and ‘‘Post-Nicene Fathers.’”’ They are different in 
character or in what they teach. The major portion of the 
Ante-Nicene, or Greek, fathers believed in and taught of the 
immanent God, and held a theology in which Jesus and man, 
God’s judgment and work, appear with beautiful consistency 
and in harmony with the New Testament. The Post-Nicene, or 
Latin, fathers had a different theology arranged about God as 
altogether transcendent: man without God is depraved, he could 
not satisfy the demands of the law of righteousness, Jesus was 
needed to obey the law for him, and to pay the penalty of its 
violation, ete. Quite consistent in itself as a system, but on a 
wrong premise as to God, the center of any theological system. 
And this is read into some of Paul’s words in the Christian 
philosophy which he formulated with an immanent God, while 
it is not really there. His universalism, in his manner of stating 
its process, forbids it, as I have said. And it may be asserted 
without any fear of contradiction that in the Synoptic Gospels 
not one feature of the Latin theology can be discovered. 

Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, and others of the Greek 
fathers held and taught a universalism at one with Paul. 

And now let me say that making Jesus exceptional in kind 
from all others invalidates his efficacy as a life on earth. It has 
little or no moral meaning or influence. It may fit a scheme to 
get people safely out of the world, but gives them nothing vir- 
tually to lay hold upon for rightous living in the world. If men 
were not natively capable of such living, and do live much re- 
gardless of, or in spite of, an erroneous belief, it would be disas- 
trous indeed. 

The name should stand for the life. If it does not, it means 
next to nothing. Jesus lived for others. He sought not for 
himself a place of happiness. He came not to do his will apart 
from the will of God, who blesses in the infinite sufficiency of 
Godhood. He was among men “‘as one that served,’ and he 
enforced his exemplary character. “‘Follow me” charged dis- 
cipleship with works like unto his. When he saw persons dis- 
abled and they asked in faith to be helped, he, as reputed, re- 
stored them to normal selfhood that they might be thence, not 
helpless, but helpful. He put forces to work in humanity which 
should be perfective of humanity in realization of the brotherhood 
of life. The Post-Nicene theory of atonement is a contradiction 
of the mission of the Master, who was himself heroic and called for 
heroism in men. He presumed upon the natural, rightful liking 
in men for heroism, and, in that supremacy of spirit manifest on 
the cross, would ‘‘draw all men” unto him, quickening them in 
the sense of the heroic, consummating in them the will to serve. 

Jesus is thus the supremely representative life of men in 
neighborliness or association, in community, state, or nation, or 
world. All the world, every day and every year, individually 
and collectively, should live in his spirit, which was, and is, en- 
tire in the principle of good related to man’s life and welfare. 
This gives it influence, in this it has power of impartation, and 
this besides gives it inclusiveness of the good wherever found. 
The early disciples had forbidden one in other name or company 
casting out devils. Jesus did not sanction their exclusiveness 
but said, ‘‘He that is not against us is on our part.” 

So I reaffirm the truth of the title of the book by saying the 
finality of Jesus the Christ is in his universality. None may go 
beyond that. Many may come within it and have merit of their 


own, and our appreciation of them and of their words and works 
may be edifying to us without dishonoring another. 


cp ay ae 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
AND WORLD PEACE* 


This Commission has little to report of special activities. 
Having no meetings and only a small appropriation it cannot 
function very constructively. 

However, it did arrange a conference at the Buffalo Con- 
vention, when we heard Dr. Henry A. Atkins, secretary of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches, 
and it has secured Dr. Fred B. Smith, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Alliance, to conduct a Round Table Thursday 
afternoon and to address the Convention on Thursday evening. 

The members of the Commission have sought in various ways 
to aid even a little in lifting mankind toward this great objective 
—peace on earth, good will among men. God cannot be very 
“well pleased” with His children until they win that goal. 

The Commission has addressed letters to Hon. Hugh 8S. 
Gibson, former President Hoover and Secretary Stimson with 
reference to disarmament. Various articles have appeared in 
the Christian Leader on the general subject of peace and our 
responsibilities as members of the Universalist Church. 

The chairman, through membership on the Commission on 
International Justice and Good Will of the Federal Council of 
Churches and as a member of the Clergymen’s Advisory Board of 
the World Alliance which meets with the Executive Committee, 
has valuable contacts with these great organizations. 

We would urge that Universalists everywhere take advan- 
tage of the approaching Armistice anniversary as an opportunity 
to demand that steps be taken to make another great war forever 
impossible, that activities not be left to formal committees, 
politicians and lobbyists. 

To this end we propose the following resolutions and urge 
that the same or similar measures be adopted at State Conven- 
tions and wherever our people gather: 

1. We commend the administration at Washington for its un- 
willingness to intervene in Cuba and we urge a continuation of 
the “hands off’’ policy. 

2. We approve the six point program for the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva, which has been endorsed by millions of 
men and women the world over, and affirm that nothing less will 
meet the crying need of the werld at the present time. The six 
points are: 

(a) Substantial reduction of existing armaments. 

(b) No rearmament. 

(c) Abolition of aggressive weapons within a definite period, 
and with the immediate elimination of all bombing from the air, 
of the air weapon in general and of poison gas. 

(d) Limitation of expenditure to prevent rivalries in arma- 
ments. 

(e) Effective supervision of existing armaments and of arms 
manufacture and trade. 

(f) A permanent organization to carry out the above pro- 
visions and to carry on the work begun by the Disarmament 
Conference. 

3. We wish to express our regret that the United States has 
embarked upon a Big Navy building program at this critical 
time, and we urge upon the President and Congress that they 
shall not grant this additional appropriation requested by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

4. In view of the fact that the military minded in both Japan 
and the United States are utilizing the naval building program to 
arouse suspicion and fear in both nations, we urge that special 
efforts be made to counteract this deplorable situation by means 
of assurances to the Japanese that we of the United States desire 
only to be at peace with them and to settle all disputes by friendly 
means. And we would request our representatives in Japan to 
convey this message to all Japanese whom they are able to reach. 


*Made to the Universalist General Convention at Worcester. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WILLIAMS’ FINE BOOK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just a word or two on Williams’ fine book, ‘‘Antiphonal 
Readings,’ as it seems to a Zendik. 

Increasing use of this volume indicates that there is still 
life in our churches and fosters the hope that liberal religion may 
yet develop a uniqueness it has needed since the effects of Chan- 
ning’s Baltimore sermon and Ballou’s discourses subsided and 
the doldrums came. 

I. It is by far the best thing of its kind yet produced. 
Genuine scholarship and a refined esthetic consciousness have 
gone into its compilation. 

There is nothing its contemporary equal in religious litera- 
ture, and by all means it should find general use in liberal churches. 

Il. Nevertheless, its extended use will probably encourage 
hazy, indefinite, vague and inchoate religious phraseology among 
us. It will increase our reliance (already great) on solving words 
and phrases; it may enforce a trend in Universalism which is 
easily persuaded to a theological percipience best described as 
lettuce growing under a peach tree. 

The question arises whether there is not equal guilt in teach- 
ing humanity erroneous structural religion and a liberalism run- 
ning out in poetic utterances that are euphonious and beautiful 
but meaningless. 

III. But it is probably the more desirable to have people 
thinking vaguely than not thinking at all or to have them de- 
pending upon the old Calvinistic and Catholic crudities. 

We are not yet ripe for antiphonal readings from Dilthey, 
Warren, Prinzhorn or Edwin Grant Conklin. 

IV. Until we are eager only for religion in terms of clear, 
precise thinking expressed in “‘located’”’ words, it is presently en- 
joyable to ease our problems in religious poeticism. For it is 
still true as Shelley wrote that poetry ‘‘defeats the curse which 
binds us to be subjected to the accident of surrounding things.”’ 

Elmer D. Colcord. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


* * 


RIGHT AND EXPEDIENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

During the contest in the special session of the Maine Legis- 
lature over changes in the state liquor laws, several questions 
were asked the State Supreme Court as a guide to legislative 
action. One of the answers of the Court was so clear cut and 
forceful an opinion on the right to prohibit that I wish to quote 
it in full: 

Question 7. Has the legislature the power, in the 
absence of a provision in the Constitution of the United 
States depriving intoxicating liquor of its status as 
property, to pass a law which will make it a penal offence 
to own or to transport intoxicating liquor within the 
state regardless of the question as to whether or not the 
same is intended for unlawful sale? 

Answer 7. Weanswer this question in the affirma- 
tive. The state has the right, not for the benefit of the 
individual, but for the best interest of society, to enact 
laws prohibiting the manufacture, sale, transportation 
or possession of intoxicating liquor within its borders, 
regardless of whether or not it is intended for unlawful 
sale. This right is inherent, having its basis in the police 
power, and a necessary attribute of government. It 
does not depend upon the authority either of the State 
or the Federal Constitution. 

The Supreme Court of the United States said: “It 
must now be regarded as settled that on account of 
their well-known noxious qualities and the extraor- 
dinary evils shown by experience commonly to be con- 
sequent upon their use, a state has power absolutely to 
prohibit manufacture, gift, purchase, sale, or transpor- 


tation of intoxicating liquors within its borders with- 

out violating the guarantees of the Fourteenth Amend- 

ment. . . . We further think it clearly follows from 
our numerous decisions upholding prohibition legisla- 
tion that the right to hold intoxicating liquors for per- 

sonal use is not one of those fundamental privileges of a 

citizen of the United States which no State may abridge.” 

This was a unanimous opinion. 

The right to prohibit is established. As to changing from 
prohibition to legal sale as an expedient, I am willing to concede 
that there is room for honest difference of opinion. It may be 
better to try something else when public opinion does not sustain 
the existing law. I voted against repeal on the general principle 
that fifty years experience has shown there is no such thing as 
satisfactory control of liquor under legal sale. I was not sur- 
prised to find myself on the losing side. But I believe that trying 
the ignoble experiment of forty-eight different kinds of liquor 
control will strengthen the cause of prohibition. It will not take 
ten years to show up the hollowness of the claim that repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment would be a temperance move. 

Byron A. Mead. 

Winthrop, Me. 


* * 


DEFENDS GOODWIN PLAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to me that the attack on the Goodwin Plan is ill- 
advised and unfair. The Goodwin Plan is merely a consumers’ 
association buying agreed-upon brands in large enough quantities 
to merit a discount in the form of a cash rebate. If the manager 
of the Universalist Publishing House does not buy from the firm 
that offers the best terms among competing houses offering 
merchandise of equal grade, in that respect he is a bad manager. 
To condemn buying to best advantage is to condemn the capitalis- 
tic and free competitive system of which the Christian Church 
isa part. Ihave not noticed any great rush of clergymen to the 
Socialist Party. To talk about the Goodwin Plan being ‘‘money 
changers in the temple” is mighty close to talking nonsense, to 
say nothing about faulty exegesis in the use of that legend. 
Where do clergymen think the money comes from that pays 
their salaries, and maintains their churches? An angel does not 
bring the church treasurer pure gold from heaven. It is made 
in commercial enterprises. An individual makes money buying 
and selling. He gives some to the church, and clergymen rightly 
call him a faithful layman. Some good women in the church 
buy and sell as a group by putting on a fair, supper, fostering a 
sale of silk stockings or Christmas cards, or buying groceries. 
They give all the profits to the church. The Christian Century 
and the Christian Leader tell us this latter is commercialism in the 
church, and as such is to be condemned. 

The charge that the Goodwin Plan provides a boycott is 
not well made, I think. It is a boycott only in the sense that if 
I buy a Ford car, I am boycotting all other makes of cars in 
the price class of the Ford. Ina free, competitive, society, such 
as most clergymen are eager to defend, that cannot be helped. 
Churches declining to go into the Goodwin Plan do not help that 
situation any. 

The assumption that all the firms in the United States 
with goods to sell are clamoring to get into the Goodwin Plan, 
and those not permitted to go in are taken unfair advantage of, 
is unwarranted. The largest distributors of commodities are 
approached first. For various reasons, none of which may re- 
flect discredit upon the Goodwin Plan, many do not goin. Sales- 
men are employed to secure a sufficient number of distributors as 
in any other selling proposition, and these salesmen meet the 
same sort of selling difficulties as always obtain in a competitive 
selling proposition. In fact, having to sell both church groups 
and distributors has made me fear that the amount of capital 
necessary to put over so large a sales proposition might cause 
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the enterprise to fail, which, I believe, would be unfortunate. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that I may be classed among the “‘sane 
and honest”? to whom, in your editorial of Dec. 30, you promise 
to grant limited space. Therefore I urge every Universalist 
church to sign up at once with the Goodwin Plan. 

Harold Scott. 
Denver, Colo. 
FROM A RETIRED BAPTIST PREACHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I remember how that last Christmas you went down three 
flights of stairs into the snow to answer the call of a cat while 
you were alone in your office. Well, ‘‘how much better is a man 
than a cat!’ So I claim your attention for afew minutes. You 
and others have had my mind in a state of gymnastics for the 
last six months. I nearly wear out the Christian Leader reading 
it over andover. I always give away the Leader to preachers and 
friends. For the last few months I have been keeping them and 
each copy looks like it had been on a spree. I will give them 
away later. I doubt if any copy of the Leader coming to the 
South does as much good as the one you send me. I ask some 
preachers how they like it and they say, ‘Well, I find some fine 
thought in it, but most of it is too deep for me.”’ Well, the amal- 
gamation or union of the Universalists and Unitarians is too 
deep for me, my mind has been like a jumping-jack, and I can’t 
land. Will the liberal church be a third church or will the two 
churches just go together? Iam an old retired Baptist preacher, 
but it looks to me like you liberals have the goods if there be any 
goods, that is, if you don’t land in the blind alley of humanism. 

Away back in life I said to God, “I believe you have more 
respect for an honest man with an honest doubt than you have 
for a lazy man with a fool faith.” Sometimes I say this to preach- 
ers and they take out their book and make a note of it and say, 
“Well, I never heard it put that way before.”” Old time ortho- 
doxies are in the scales and something will slip sooner or later; 
though we have much of it in the South. 

You Bostonians and New England people live in a different 
world to what we do in the South. Think of a ministerial can- 
didate being examined in any church in the South reading such a 
paper as the one you give on Dec. 9 in the Leader, by the Rev. 
William Loos. I wonder what you think of it. I read his say 
in the Leader and concluded I was a fool or he did not know what 
he was talking about. When John van Schaick writes he says 
something that everybody can understand. 

D.C. kavis. 

Sumrall, Miss. 

THE BUSINESS OF TENT MAKING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The announcement by Associated Press that the Rev. L. W. 
Lowry and his son, the Rev. L. R. Lowry, had gone to work with 
pick and shovel for the CWA at fifty cents an hour, thirty hours 
a week, opens up a broad avenue of thought for many clergymen 
throughout the land who are experiencing the same financial 
difficulties. 

More power to the Lowrys—and we hope they will be able 
to pick and shovel during the week and preach on Sundays. We 
predict an immediate shortage of Universalist ministers if this 
practice becomes prevalent. Several pages in the Leader will 
convey glowing obituaries of those who died in defence of their 
ditches! 

Frankly, we are suspicious that the Lowrys have some sinis- 
ter infiuence with the capitalist system. One of our clerical 
brethren applied for work the other day, and the government 
representative informed him that there were two classifications 
which they had been unable to assist—bootleggers and clergy- 
men! 

We are wondering just what field many of our men will 
select in the effort to follow in the footsteps of Paul. 

The venerable Hall and the vehement Tomlinson could fit 
into the Public Works Program by the mere exchange of mashie 


and niblic for shovel and hoe. They could even work in familiar 
territory by filling up the various excavations which each has 
made on golf courses throughout the land. One of our younger 
men says he can play the saxophone, and another points out that 
he still possesses his Fuller Brush kit. 

There are one or two little technical points involved, of 
course. Doubt is registered in some quarters that a clergyman 
can shovel five days a week in a ditch, and present something in 
the nature of a homiletical effort on the seventh which gets very 
far away from his shovel. There is also the question of the 
parish “‘calls.”” Probably these could be taken care of evenings 
and Saturdays. 

More devastating still is the thought of what will happen to 
the curriculum of our theological schools. In the future, it will 
not only be necessary to pass Freshman Math, but along with 
English Bible the student will have to-take a course in sanita- 
tion. Homiletics will par with machine repair, church history 
with plumbing, and history of religions with tree surgery. 

“Look not upon the man of cloth with disdain, my brethren, 
where e’er you find him or under what circumstance! He may 
be a fugitive from a road gang!”’ 

We expect nothing more thrilling than to pass an open man- 
hole on Beacon Street, and to find the genial Johannes with 
smiling countenance and upraised pick! 

On second thought, the business of tent-making might be 
more profitable. There will doubtless be a market for this prod- 
uct in the spring if any of us succeed in living through the winter! 

Gordon Chilson Reardon. 
* * 


THE LEADER STATEMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Beginning about April 1, 1933, there appeared on the first 
page of the Leader at the head of column 1, the following lines: 


To Be Said in Churches 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Fesponsibility of Man, the Leadership 
cf Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 


Many of us hoped at the time that this might become our 
new Statement of Faith, as none has ever been presented which 
more correctly, concisely and to the point expressed our position 
among the churches of Protestantism, unless it were the Win- 
chester Confession of Faith. Its simplicity with its freedom of 
interpretation made it most appealing to all who saw it or heard 
it read. Moreover, it must have fairly represented the theo- 
logical position of the Unitarian bodies. 

But the point upon which we would like more light is: 
Where did it originate? Who was the author? And what be- 
came of it? Its sudden appearance out of the more or less 
troubled thought atmosphere of the time, and its meteor-like 
passage across the clouded theological sky, its early departure 
into the mists of oblivion early last autumn, remind us of an 
epitaph said to have been found on the tombstone that marked 
the grave of an infant: 


“Since I was so early done for, 
What was I ever begun for?” 


We are still of the opinion that the suggested four-line 
Statement of Belief might well find a place on the wall of every 
Universalist church to be read by all, and could be consistently 
used as the form for admission of new members into the church. 

Such use will doubtless be made of it in our Bristol church. 

We should like to hear more as to the history of this State- 
ment of Belief. 

Harry M. Wright. 

Bristol, N.Y. 


The Editor of the Leader wrote it and published it at the 
head of the editorial column for several weeks. Something like 
it will have to be framed to be said in church if churches wish to. 
emphasize the principles of the new declaration. 

The Editor. 
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Analyzing the New Morality 


The New Morality. By G. E. Newsam. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75.) 


One should not be confused by the title 
of this contribution, for, in contradistinction 
to Drake’s earlier volume of the same name, 
the book is limited to constructive counter- 
propaganda against the “New Morality” of 
Bertrand Russell, Aldous Huxley, and 
others of their school, who are proponents of 
sexual freedom, the abolition of the family, 
the overturn of all restraints, and the as- 
sumption that the most historic institutions 
of mankind are in danger of collapse. Such 
is the “Welterdammerung’’ of the New Moral- 
ity, the waning twilight of values. In the 
end, the family has all but disappeared, and 
the values of sex have vanished. ‘“‘Civiliza- 
tion’ and “science” have done their work, 
and there is nothing in human nature strong 
enough to resist them. According to the 
author, who is Master of Selwyn College, 
Cambridge, the underlying philosophy of 
this movement is that of Thomas Hobbes, 
and in an age which has long outgrown it. 
-To the New Morality, the solution of the 
problem of sexual morality is perfectly 
simple—laissez-faire. 

Dr. Newsam ably and pertinently detaches 
any support which the tenets of the New 
Morality might claim from biology and an- 
thropology. Indeed, these can best con- 
ceive of mankind as having taken over, 
through biological evolution, a definite form 
of group life which was already equipped with 
psycho-physical impulses and relationships— 
paternal, fraternal and filial. When reason 
came, it found the family already in emotional 
and active operation. The raw material of 
social life had been, as it were, predigested 
and preformed by Mother Nature, and was 
given to mankind as a gift that needed only 
the advent of reason in order to be appreciated 
as a vehicle of valuable purpose, and as such 
- it seems to have been accepted by primitive 
man. 

All of this checks beautifully with Dr. 
Freud’s new answer to the old question, 
“What keeps society together?” The answer 
is that the whole structure of the group is 
connected with emotional ties which are 
characteristic of the family. Hence the 
family can scarcely be the poison of social 
life, as some dynamic psychologists would 
have us believe, but really holds its secret. 
But then even science, according to ex- 
ponents ot the New Morality, may be a 
branch of the same old dangerous love of 
power! 

The natural settings of the New Morality 
are the regions at the top and the bottom of 
the economic ladder, where the ideals of 
family and neighborhood are unable to sur- 
vive. Has it worked? The available evi- 
dence from Soviet Russia, where such doc- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


trines have the support of the government, is 
hardly happy in this respect. Sex cannot 
be safely interpreted in terms of the “urban 
herd,”’ for the New Morality as a system of 
sexual ethics is merely an adaptation to the 
conditions of this artificial group. The fal- 
lacy, of course, may be in the assumption 
that the urban herd, by which is not meant 
exactly the “crowd,” is the goal of social 
development. 

Biologically, of course, we have nothing 
to fear from the New Morality. From the 
eugenic standpoint, it probably means the 
elimination of the group which puts the 
rights of sexual freedom above the rights of 
the family; nevertheless, the moral ideal of 
the honor of the wife and mother are placed 
at stake as the result of this new type of 
“pragmatism.” Moreover, the forces of 
science, of mechanization, and of industrial- 
ism need not be conceived as impersonal 
demons beyond all possibility of moral and 
social control. We should understand the 
vocation of human culture to be the develop- 
ment of moral and social purposes strong 
enough to make servants of these forces. 
Other suggestive and cogent thoughts are 
advanced for strengthening the family and 
society. This is a valuable and reassuring 
book for teachers, social science workers, and 
every one concerned with the effect of the 
post war manias on civilization. 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. 


* * 


A Rabbi Reviews the Prophets 


Rebels and Saints. By Ferdinand M. 
Isserman. (Bethany Press, St. Louis. 
$1.00.) 


The author is rabbi of Temple Israel, 
St. Louis, and chairman of the St. Louis 
Social Justice Commission. His little book 
is a rather hasty sketch of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. It is good so far as it goes. 
One begins to read, anticipating an exposi- 
tion of the grand old prophets of Israel. 
Then, before the author is fairly started, 
he drives into a harangue on the need for 
present-day reforms. The book is full of 
the crusading spirit of youth and alive 
with the sense of social responsibilities, but 
I feel that it lacks maturity of thought and 
experience. Politics is often a matter of 
temperament, and good men may differ 
as to the way of reaching the goal. For 
perfectly logical and intelligent reasons 
one may prefer not to follow Senators 
Norris and Borah, and still have a strong 
sense of social responsibility. Had the 
writer stuck to the subject he apparently 
knows so well, the Old Testament prophets, 
and let his readers make their own appli- 
cations, the effect, both artistically and 
practically, would have been much en- 
hanced. 

Hurley Begun. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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Talks with Young Parents 


Talks with Young Parents. By Nancy 
Smith Krusekopt. (Eden Publishing 
House. $1.25.) 


So many books come out of the press 
relating to child-rearing and child-training 
that one views a new book on this subject 
with a somewhat critical eye. 

Mrs. Krusekopf in her ‘Talks with 
Young Parents’ meets a want of which 
one is sometimes conscious in a more 
scientific approach to so vital a subject. 
She writes primarily as one who loves 
children and, as the mother of six, she 
knows where theory is apt to fail and in- 
telligent love, seeking always to under- 
stand, comes to the rescue. The actual 
experience back of the pages of the book 
is what gives it value and worth. 

The author deals in a most helpful, 
practical way with the unending problems 
which confront the young father and 
mother and, although she does not always 
attempt to solve, she points the way to an 
intelligent solution of many difficult situa- 
tions. 

It is refreshing to read, “If we as parents 
brought to bear on the thwartings and 
vexations of our daily lives a fractional 
part of the sweet acquiescence and brave 
endurance which average children show 
under the management of their parents, 
this world would be a much more pleasant 
place to live in.” A writer with so 
open-minded an approach to the subject 
should hold the interest of earnest people 
who regard the training of their children 
as a glad privilege and a solemn responsi- 
bility. 

eo ee 
WHO’S WHO 

Rev. Arthur Edward Wilson (Unitarian), 
ordained in 1898, was settled in Grafton, 
Mass., in 1929. Previous settlements 
were Belfast, Dorchester, and Brockton. 

Rev. Robert Grenville Armstrong is 
secretary of the New Hampshire Congre- 
gational Conference. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester is dean emeritus 
of Tufts School of Religion. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, Ill. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose is minister of 
the Universalist church in Lynn, Mass. 

Rev. Charles C. Conner holds both Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian fellowship. He lives 
in East Northfield, Mass. 

Sir John Adams was professor of educa- 
tion at the University of London from 1902 
to 1922 and is now emeritus professor. 
He is now professor of education at the 
University of California. 

Francis A. Henson is associated with the 
American League Against War and Fas- 
cism. 

Rey. George Lawrence Parker is minister 
of the Unitarian church, Keene, N. Y. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Asscciation of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


DISCOVERIES 
Some Things I Saw at Suffolk 


A fourteen-year-old boy wearing rub- 
bers on a warm day. I wondered why. 
And I found out. There were no soles to 
his shoes. 

A little girl in a queer looking dress. As 
she came close I saw that it was made of 
five different kinds of cloth—some light, 
some dark. 

A nine-year-old boy taking a hard, dry 
biscuit from his pocket for his noon-hour 
lunch. He may have had breakfast, but 
as likely not. His next meal would be at 
night, Mrs. Willis said, when his mother 
came from work. 


Some Things } Heard at Suffolk 


The steady, pounding noise of hundreds 
of machines in a great factory. The 
mothers of many children in our school 
work there every day. 

185 boys and girls singing in chapel as 
I never heard boys and girls sing before. 

A unison prayer in this same service in 
which every child asked that he might 
learn to think of other people and be kind 
to them. 


Some Things I Learned at Suffolk 


The school has grown so accustomed to 
doing without necessities that it has be- 
come a habit there. Mrs. Willis, the 
principal, like her father, Dr. Jordan, 
teaches the children to do for themselves, 
not to turn to the General Convention or 
the G. S. S. A. for help in making repairs 
and purchasing supplies. That is com- 
mendable. But certainly some group more 
able than children from poverty-stricken 
homes must help if the school is to do 
what a school should do. At present 
more room and more equipment, more 
books, more teachers, are all sadly needed. 
This fall it was necessary to let one of the 
four teachers go because the offerings of 
Universalist church schools dropped so de- 
cidedly last year. And the General Con- 
vention had to cut its appropriation, too. 
So three teachers are now trying to do a 
task for which six would be none too many. 

Tf I had learned only this at Suffolk, J 
should have come away disheartened. But 
I learned something more. One couldn’t 
ask to find a better spirit or a finer morale 
than exists in our school there. This was 
not “company” behavior. It was apparent 
over and over again in little ways, as well 
as big ones. The interest of these children, 
their willingness to help, their loyalty to 
Mrs. Willis, to the school and to everything 
that is fine and true, was very real. In 
spite of handicaps this has been achieved. 
And it is no small accomplishment. It 
only served to show how much more might 
be done if other conditions could be im- 
proved. 

This same spirit of genuineness I saw in 


“Babyland”’ and Eighth Grade 
at Suffolk 


the graduates of the school, many of whom 
are teaching or holding positions of worth 
in the community. I met them as I went 
about with Mrs. Willis to visit the near-by 
schools for Negroes. Some came to call 
the evening I spent in Mrs. Willis’s home. 
I learned much from them of the school 
and of what it had meant in their lives. 
And I decided that an institution that 
could produce character like that was well 
worth supporting. 
S. M.A. 
* * 


FROM THE SALE OF HOLLY 


We were able to send Mrs. Willis a 
check for $8.05, the receipts from the sale 
of Christmas holly sent to the office by the 
boys and girls of Suffolk school. This will 
go a long way toward paying for lumber 
for new tables and benches for “Baby- 
land.”” We are grateful indeed to all who 
helped by their purchases. 

OUR AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 

PROGRAM 


On the last Sunday of January and the 
first two Sundays of February many Uni- 
versalist church schools will turn their 
thoughts to the Southland. In. worship 
service and in class discussions groups of 
various ages will be discovering interesting 
facts about the work that is being done in 
Suffolk through the year and Pigeon River 
during the summer. They will be learning 
about our workers there, but especially 
about the boys and girls for whom these 
two schools are carried on. 

As announced last week this office has 
sent to every church school superintendent 


suggestive services and material together 
with a poster for display in a hallway or on 
a bulletin board. In the same mailing 
were offering envelopes—one for each 
class in a school this year, instead of each 
pupil. This will call for the cooperation 
of every teacher in keeping interest in the 
plan alert and in making sure that each 
child has a part in the offering on February 
ink, - 
_* * 
A GIFT TO SUFFOLK FROM 
MELROSE 


Finding that more than the usual amount 
was accumulating in their treasury “for 
others’”’ the Melrose church school decided 
to put it to work at once. We were con- 
sulted in the matter and a generous check 
was duly received. 

Because of the great need at Suffolk right 
now we are to spend $50 of this gift there 
in the interest of the older boys and girls. 
A room, formerly used by Mrs. Willis’s 
family, is to be given over to the greater 
needs of the school. It will be equipped as 
a library and study room for the upper’ 
grades. Here, in addition to books for 
supplementary reading, will be placed 
extra copies of text books used in each of 
these grades. For many of the children 
are too poor to buy their own and must de- 
pend upon those who have books to get 
their lessons from day to day. The gift 
from our church school in Melrose will 
give a great start to this project. 

* * 
MRS. WILLIS WRITES ABOUT 
CHRISTMAS AT SUFFOLK 


“T want you to know that I am most 
grateful to you for your thoughtfulness of 
us here personally and also for the interest 
you have stimulated in others. I believe 
that this year brought forth more than any 
during my time as principal of the school. 
We are able to distribute not only toys 
for the Babyland boys and girls, but cloth- 
ing as well as jigsaw puzzles for all the 
larger children. On the day we dismissed 
for the Christmas holidays we had a sur- 
prise party for the entire school. Our 
rooms were all decorated with holly and 
pretty Christmas paper. In the center of 
the platform in the chapel we had a tree 
and surrounding it were gifts for every 
child. I am sure you would have been 
more than pleased if you could have been 
with us. We served them a real lunch too, 
with candy and fruit afterwards. I should 
say we did have our quartet to sing on our 
program. Oh, we had such a lovely time 
because we made so many happy. Many, 
many thanks for everything.” 

* * 
They who the faults of others bring to you 
Be sure they’ll bear to others your faults, 
too. 
Eastwick. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


STUDENT OPINION 


That one cannot say “student opinion 
in our country favors this” or ‘student 
opinion is opposed to that’? was amply 
demonstrated during the Christmas holi- 
days, when at least two large conferences 
of college students were held, the National 
Student Federation, composed of delegates 
from 175 colleges and universities, and the 
National Conference on Students in Poli- 
tics, composed of eleven different student 
organizations,. 

The National Conference passed reso- 
lutions against war and racial discrimina- 
tion; the National Federation refused to 
pass a recommendation requesting that all 
R. O. T. C. funds be diverted into educa- 
tional channels, and created a scene at its 
meetings when a group of Southerners left 
the hall, refusing to return until Negro 
delegates should have left. Which then 
can we say is representative of student 
opinion? 

Outside of these two events Time con- 
sidered few actual events of the conven- 
tions worth reporting, and the newspapers 
in general (in Boston at least) contained 
only short notices of adjournment and next 
year’s place of meeting. The Student Con- 
ference also took a stand against fascism 
and for federal aid to education; the Na- 
tional Federation also voted down a resolu- 
tion suggesting a free press for college 
papers. 

What is there significant in these reports? 
One thing it would seem to me is this: 
The questions which college students seem 
to consider worthy of a place on a national 
conference program seem to be practically 
the same questions that were given a place 
on those programs when the idea of national 
student congresses first became popular, 
namely, the two chief problems to be con- 
sidered, first the problem of race dis- 
crimination, second the problem of war. 
The fact that the problems are still the 
same, and that (judging by the reports, 
though we must remember that newspaper 
reports are not always accurate) opinion 
seems still to be divided, since the two 
conferences made opposite decisions, would 
seem to indicate that little progress has 
been made in the solution of the problems. 

One wonders whether this means that 
civilization as a whole has made no progress 
(and that seems to be true in regard to 
these particular problems), one wonders 
also if this does not mean that they have 
not been adequately presented in the col- 
leges and universities, so that the students 
went to the conferences without a sound 
basis on which to make their decisions and 
conduct their discussions. 

For the Y. P. C. U. it seems to me there 
is one suggestion which comes out of these 
reports. There is still a real necessity for 
including these two questions in the pro- 


gram of the local union, there is still value 
in having discussion classes and groups 
which will consider them at our institutes 
and our conventions, and most of all, reso- 
lutions and recommendations, having had 
no force in a decade or two of student 
conferences, may be relegated to the past 
in our own conventions and the classes and 
discussion groups substituted in their place. 


In other words: Although there is a rea! 
importance in resolutions and recom- 
mendations in that they bring certain 
problems to the fore, and make people 
realize that they are definite problems, 
there must be more than this in the Young 
People’s Christian Union if the ideas are 
to gain earnest supporters. Witness the 
lack of progress in student conferences on 
these two questions. Let us then try in 
the Y. P. C. U. a program of sound educa 
tion, and see what results will come from 
it in the next few years. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHALL WE LIVE? 


We who have followed closely the trend 
of missions in the various denominations, 
particularly since the book “‘Re-Thinking 
Missions” was published in 1982, will be 
interested in the current issue of the Mis- 
stonary Review of the World. We recom- 
mend to our constituency the following 
articles especially: ‘“The Laymen’s Inquiry 
and the Church,” “‘An Unrepentant Mis- 
sionary,” by Lillian L. Picken of India, the 
meat of whose article isabout the following: 

“Why do well educated, ambitious, at- 
tractive young men and young women 
leave their friends, homes and good oppor- 
tunities in America to work among foreign 
peoples, with many hardships in difficult 
fields?) Are they moved by a spirit of ad- 
venture, by a desire to acquire merit, by 
misguided sentimentalism—or what? Some 
are restless and disappointed. What is the 
secret of the difference?’ Miss Picken 
answers from her own experience. 

We quote the editor of this magazine in 
an article entitled “Shall We Abandon the 
Missionaries?” “Every mission board re- 
ports an alarming decrease in gifts to mis- 
sions-—both at home and abroad. In some 
the decline has been as high as fifty per 
cent in the past five years. This means 
not only reduction in the living support of 
the workers on the field, but a closing of 
some stations or activities, a lessening of 
efficiency and a decrease in educational 
and promotional work in the home church. 

“What is the cause? Is it a general de- 
cline in missionary interest, a lack of abil- 
ity to give, or what? . . . These questions 
the editor sent to a number of pastors, 
business men, women and board secreta- 
ries in America, with a request for the re- 
plies gathered from their knowledge of 
the home church. The following are some 
of the answers received to date. They are 
interesting and illuminating.” 

There follow eight articles from men 
and women who are in a position to inter- 
pret intelligently the trend of the times. 
They are interesting, and while we may 
not agree with all, or see eye to eye with 
many, yet we wish every one of our women 
and men would read these, study the ar- 
ticles and then base a program of the 
Mission Circle on the findings. From the 


beginning the foundation of our program 
has been service. Possibly the project 
we are promoting at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace at the present time comes nearer 
to the new thought of missions than any 
other part of our program, for we do not 
even ask, “Are you a Universalist, or are 
you interested in Universalism as a re- 
ligious faith?” But rather we say, “Do 
you need the sort of treatment and service 
we are prepared to give you at the Clara 
Barton Camp?” To a more or less degree 
we carry this same thought into our work 
in Japan and North Carolina. “He went 
about doing good.” Is not that thought 
paramount in our missionary work? Is 
that not, indeed, missionary work? Our 
own lives can teach more than the greatest 
orations. By our silent acts of ‘‘doing 
good” do we not become the true mission- 
aries of Christ and teachers of his prin- 
ciples? lLet’s think about these things. 
Let’s get at the real meaning of missions, 
and then let’s support them to the utmost. 


* * 


A GOOD PROGRAM SUGGESTION 


We find an interesting program sugges- 
tion in the “‘Message of the Months” 
worked out as follows: “In the introduction 
one person represented the Old Year and 
a young mother and her baby the New 
Year. As they passed from the platform, 
others dressed in appropriate costumes 
appeared, each one bringing a missionary 
message. January told of unoccupied 
fields in which the denomination had no 
work. February’s theme was love gifts. 
March told of St. Patrick. April de- 
scribed the rainy season in India. May 
suggested scattering in the missionary’s 
pathway flowers of appreciation, love, sup- 
port and prayer. June was dressed as a 
bride and told of the child brides of India. 
July brought a patriotic Home Missionary 
message. August told how the mission- 
aries spend their vacations. September 
described school days in America and other 
countries (an opportunity to present mis- 
sionary educational work). October gave 
a summary of the work of the missionaries. 
November described the landing of the 
Pilgrims in America and the first Thanks- 
giving. December’s theme was the birth of 
Christ.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Though a Vermont writer has gone so 
far as to say that he would rather travel by 
airplane across the Atlantic Ocean than by 
automobile over icy roads, and though 
over a dozen churches of different de- 
nominations are known to have given up 
their services on a recent Sunday because 
of the travel conditions, yet the Vermont 
and Quebec Superintendent has been able 
to speak more than once every Sunday and 
to keep every Sunday and other appoint- 
ment and to make every single journey by 
automobile. * * Barre.—There is a growing 
interest in the literary vespers. Rev. L. G. 
Williams has read and interpreted works of 
O’Neill, A. S. M. Hutchinson, Behrman 
and Dickens. On Dec. 31 there was a 
special evening of fun and fellowship from 
9 to 11.30, followed by a watch night pro- 
gram, when Mr. Williams conducted the 
symbolical service of the “Burning of the 
Chaff’’ indicative of putting the faults of 
the year aside before the starting of the new 
one. The Guild and the Alliance have 
both voted in favor of the Goodwin Plan. 
* * Bellows Falls.—The average attend- 
ance at the church school has increased 
this past year. A part of the Christmas 
program was the sending of gifts to Sun- 
burst, N. C., and to the Congregational 
Mission in Alabama. Mrs. W. W. Lilley 
and Rev. Frances A. Kimball were in 
charge of the program. * * Bethe!.—The 
Convention Superintendent gave a religious 
lecture, ‘“Whither the World,” at a union 
service of the United and Methodist 
churches, Sunday evening, Dec. 3.. There 
was a large attendance and a large young 
people’s choir was organized specially for 
the occasion. Rev. W. C. Harvey in- 
troduced the speaker. The meeting was 
held in the Methodist church, whose pas- 
tor, Rev. J. Wesley Miller, has received 
his thirty-second annual appointment 
here as minister, the longest Methodist 
pastorate in Vermont. The Unity Club 
held a successful sale Dec. 9, Mrs. John 
Noble, president, in charge. * * Caven- 
dish.— The society held a candlelight ser- 
vice on Christmas Eve, with a large chorus 
of male voices in the choir. At the annual 
parish meeting, Dec. 6, William H. Butler 
was elected moderator, Miss Nellie J. 
Adams clerk, and Miss Ella A. Bartlett 
treasurer. The Ladies’ Auxiliary met 
Dec. 20 with Miss Nellie J. Adams. * * 
Chester.—The Ladies’ Aid Society met 
Dec. 7 with Mrs. Percy E. Heald. * * 
Derby Line.— Rev. E. L. Conklin took part 
in the memorial service at Rock Island, 
Que., Dec. 10, in honor of the late Sir 
Arthur Currie, the distinguished Canadian 
educator and patriot. * * East Bethel.— 
Rev. W. C. Harvey preached here Dec. 
10 and 24 and the Superintendent Dec. 3. 
A successful church fair was held Dee. 8. 
* * East Calais.—Miss Sylvia H. Bliss, 


active in both the Universalist parish and 
the Union church, is the author of a 
volume of verse entitled ‘‘Sea Level.”’ pub- 
lished by Walter J. Coates, Driftwind 
Press. The Community League met re- 
cently with Mrs. C. J. Lamb. * * East 
Corinth.—G. Stanley Miller has been 
elected vice-president of the Blake Li- 
brary Association. Miss Nellie Andross 
and Mrs. Miller had charge of the com- 
munity Christmas program. Mrs. W. R. 
Rowland and daughter, Miss Ruth Row- 
land, were home Christmas from Poultney 
Junior College. * * Felchville.—The La- 
dies’ Aid held an all day meeting Dec. 7. * * 
Fletcher Center.—Friends here, at Wol- 
eott, Morrisville and elsewhere, were sad- 
dened to hear of the death of a former 
pastor, Mrs. Maria Sophia B. Tinker, at 
Morrisville, Oct. 20. She was born April 
18, 1856, at Morristown, the daughter of 
Hervey Colman and Laura Maria (Spaul- 
ding) Boardman. There was a large at- 
tendance at the funeral in the Morrisville 
church, Oct. 22, Rev. L. G. Williams of- 
ficiating. Mrs. Tinker is gratefully re- 
membered as doing a fine work as pastor 
here about 1902 and 1908, as well as in Wol- 
cott about 1899. She was president of 
the Women’s Universalist Missionary So- 
ciety of Vermont and Quebec from 1901 
to 1905 inclusively, was on the executive 
committee in 1907, and was superintendent 
of the Vermont and Quebec Junior Y. P. 
C. U. in 1907. She was secretary 1910- 
1914, and president 1915-1923, of the Mor- 
risville Mission Circle. She had fellow- 
ship as an unordained minister from 1898 
to 1917, and preached in several places. * * 
Gaysville.—Rev. W. C. Harvey preached 
here Dec. 8, 17 and 381 and took part in a 
union service at the Congregational 
church Dec. 24. * * Glover.—Recently a 
Workers’ Conference of Teachers and 
Officers was conducted here by Rev. G. 
Kirnest Robbins, General Secretary of the 
State Council of Religious Education. 
Rey. T. L. Drury recently preached on 
“Liberalism According to the New Testa- 
ment.’”’ Several home demonstration group 
meetings have been held in the vestry. * * 
Guilford Center.—The Universalist La- 
dies’ Society held an all day meeting Dec. 
19 at their building. Emery Fuller Evans, 
former town clerk and treasurer for twelve 
years, died Nov. 11, aged eighty-eight. 
When living in Halifax he had been select- 
man, school director, justice of the peace 
and representative in the State Legisla- 
ture. * * Hartland Three Corners.— 
Rev. William L. Forkell broadcasts every 
Wednesday from Springfield. Mrs. Wini- 
fred Spear was home from her duties at 
Southern Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, 
Ala., for the Christmas holidays. * * Hart- 
land Four Corners.—Mrs. Elbridge 
Davis was hostess to the Fieldsville Hust- 


lers’ Club Dec. 7 and Mrs. Alice Crowell to 
the Ladies’ Aid Dec. 18. The program, 
“The Christmas Windows,”’ was rendered 
here Dec. 24. * * Huntingville, Que.— 
A new metal roof has been placed over the 
church, over the vestry and over the kitch- 


-en. * * Jacksonville.—Rev. Clifford R. 


Stetson gave a talk on ‘“‘Christ Was in 
Japan” to the P. T. A., Dec. 138. Mr. and 
Mrs.. Stetson and family moved Dec. 14 
to Oldtown, Maine, where he has accepted 
the call to be pastor. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety met Dec. 15 with Mrs. Gladys Mur- 
dock. * * Montpelier.—The Church of 
the Messiah is meeting with a big loss in 
the removal of Frederick W. Bancroft to 
Harrisburg, Penn. He has just resigned 
as president of the board of aldermen, as 
member of the city council, and as chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
church. * * Morrisville-—The Superin- 
tendent preached here Sunday morning, 
Dec. 24. The Sunday school followed the 
preaching service with a special program of 
songs, recitations and pageant, in charge 
of Miss Elinor G. Downey. Ex-Congress- 
man. Frederick G. Fleetwood spoke Nov. 
25 at the flag raising and dedication at 
Camp Elmore, CCC Camp. Both the 
Louise M. Slocum Class and the Ladies’ 
Sewing Club were recently guests of Miss 
Mary E. Moody. An editorial in the 
Morrisville Messenger, Dec. 20, congratu- 
lated C. H. Slocum on his eighty-fourth 
birthday anniversary, Dec. 14. Mr. 
Slocum is a director of the Union Savings 
Bank and Trust Co., commissioner of 
Water and Light, and until recently was 
president of the Copley Hospital. He has 
always been a most active and invaluable 
helper and leader in the local church. * * 
Northfield.—Prof. K. R. B. Flint spoke 
recently at the Junior Institute of Public 
Affairs, Johnson, at the League of Women 
Voters’ meetings in Middlebury and 
Montpelier, and at the Rotary Club, 
Montpelier. Prof. A. W. Peach spoke re- 
cently to the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Montpelier, Hardwick community 
school meeting, Lamoille Valley Teachers’ 
Association, and at St. Albans and Bur- 
lington Dec. 18. Superintendent of 
Schools C. P. McKnight was the speaker 
at the local Conversational Club recently. 
* * North Hatley, Que.—Rev. Evan T. 
Evans gives regular readings in his ser- 
vices from Rollo Russell’s ‘‘Psalms of the 
West.”” * * Richmond.—The Superin- 
tendent was present to join in the Christ- 
mas Sunday evening service, when the 
feature was the pageant ‘“‘Why the Chimes 
Rang.’”’ The minister, Rev. Walter R. 
Blackmer, was assisted in the service by 
Kenneth Berry, student at Andover- 
Newton Theological Seminary. The young 
people sang carols in the streets later in the 
evening. The different departments of the 
Sunday school gave gifts for different needy 
families in and out of town, and for the 
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Kurn Hattin Homes and other social cen- 
ters. Nov. 22 the Louise M. Smiley Circle 
of Kings’ Daughters met with Mrs. Jose- 
phine Jacobs to help celebrate her eighty- 
fifth birthday. Mrs. Jacobs was a charter 
member of the organization, which was 
started January, 1888, and the Circle is 
the second oldest in the state. It was 
named for the wife of a Universalist minis- 
ter, Rev. Edward Smiley. The Circle met 
recently with Mrs. Hutchinson and has 
met several times since summer at the 
Universalist church. * * Rochester.—The 
Superintendent preached here Dec. 10 and 
31. The Sunday school has five classes 
and the average attendance has been forty. 
Mrs. Halbert Whitney is the efficient su- 
perintendent. Rev. George H. Coffin 
and his wife, Mrs. Leta H. Coffin, both 
preached during October and November in 
the Congregational church of Quechee. 
Since then Mr. Coffin has accepted the call 
to that church, and the family has moved 
to that town. Mrs. P. C. Tinkham has 
closed her house and gone to San Diego, 
Calif., for the winter. * * Rutland.— 
Rev. Robert D. Killam spoke before the 
Otter Creek Encampment, I. O. O. F., Dec. 
8, Park St. P. T. A. Dec. 14 and over the 
radio Dec. 21. The Men’s Club heard 
Prof. Randall Norton, St. John’s College, 
Shanghai, China, Dec. 14, on ‘“‘China.’’ 
Mrs. Effie E. Yantis gave an illustrated 
nature talk Dec. 12 to the Baptist P. T. 
Council. Prof. I. R. Hobby spoke to the 
Ann Story D. A. R. Dec. 20.. The Super- 
intendent took part in young people’s 
meeting at the Congregational church and 
spoke at the Women’s Reformatory, Rut- 
land, Sunday evening, Dec. 31. * * St. 
Albans.—The Superintendent preached 
here Sunday morning, Dec. 17. He came 
also on a Convention mission, and to attend 
the funeral, Dec. 16, of Orinda Miles 
Drury, widow of Charles Willard Evans, 
who died Dec. 13, aged eighty-eight, and 
who was formerly an earnest worker in 
the church. The Lend-a-Hand Society 
has met with Mrs. F. W. Denison, Mrs. 
J. A. Lambert and Dec. 5 with Mrs. L. J. 
Brown. It has made generous contribu- 
tions to the Public Library, to the Salva- 
tion Army, to the Red Cross and to the 
Christmas Fund of the St. Albans Daily 
Messenger. Judge M. H. Alexander gave 
the community oration for the American 
Legion. The Chapin Literary Club met 
with Mrs. N. N. Post Dec. 14. * * Shrews- 
bury.—The Superintendent called on E]- 
win O. Aldrich, Cuttingsville, Nov. 13, to 
help him celebrate his ninetieth birthday. 
Mr. Aldrich has been town clerk of Shrews- 
bury for sixty years, and has never missed 
an annual town meeting in March. At 
one time he was a state senator. * * 
Springfield. Rev. H. E. Latham was re- 
cently elected president of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club. The men served a venison sup- 
per to over 100 and made money to pay for 
the church music for six months. * * 
Stockbridge.—A largely attended ser- 


vice was held here Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 10, when the Superintendent preached 
and had the privilege of christening Alice 
Ruth, daughter of Mendell Wood and 
Ruth Cleveland (Mills) Blackmer, grand- 
daughter of Julius D. Blackmer. * * 
Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons was 
recently elected chaplain of the local 
Grange. * * Williamsville.—A great loss 
to this parish was the death some time ago 
this past year, of Charles K. Stedman, the 
clerk and treasurer, aged eighty-one. He 
was a highly respected citizen and an ear- 
nest Universalist. * * Woodstock.—Rev. 
J. L. Dowson spoke recently to Silver 
Lake Grange, Barnard, and to I. O. O. F. 
at White River Junction, and Mrs. Mary 
Mary Grace Canfield to the Green Moun- 
tain Grange. The Mission Circle met re- 
cently with Mrs. Ord. Watson. * * Golden 


Iowa 


Boone. — Services 
were held here Nov. 12 
conducted by the State 
Superintendent. A ter- 
rible sand and wind 
storm covered Iowa that 
day. Mrs. E. N. Mann 
had arranged for Home 
—, Coming Sunday with 
special music. Extensive repairs have 
been made and insurance on the building 
from rental received by a congregation 
occupying the church. * * West Union.— 
The Zion Lutheran church still occupies 
our building and the rental helps our state 
work and keeps up repairs. * * Des Moines. 
—Services were held at State Headquar- 
ters, 1306 20th St., Nov. 19, conducted 
by the State Superintendent, Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove. About thirty of the members 
at Mitchellville now live in Des Moines. 
A social afternoon sponsored by our 
Ladies’ Aid was held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. O.S. Nicholson, and later another 
at the home of Judge and Mrs. O.S. Frank- 
lin. * * Osage.—Rev. Frank W. Miller 
and wife are doing good work here. The 
auxiliaries are keeping up well. New ma- 
terial has come into both the Sunday 
school and Y. P. C. U. The ladies’ sale of 
Dec. 16 was a success. The Sunday school 
has a fine attendance. In spite of severe 
weather Dec. 24 there was a splendid con- 
gregation and the Christmas tree and 
program were pronounced the best for 
years. Dec. 10, Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, 
accompanied by two young men of Web- 
ster City, gave a report of the activities 
of the Worcester General Convention. 
They were honored guests at an evening 
session of the Y. P. C. U., when refresh- 
ments were served and an interesting ad- 
dress on the General Convention was given 
by Dr. Jones which was much enjoyed. * * 
Webster City.—Dr. Effie McCollum 
Jones, pastor, preached the sermon at the 
union Thanksgiving service, and has 
visited the churches of the state reporting 


Weddings.—Jesse Anderson Shaw and 
Harriet Ann Horton, Wilmington, March 
31; Elmer E. Paul and Agnes, Wells, Vt., 
and Granville, N. Y., May 30; Clinton E. 
Claflin and Cora Isabelle Robbins, Bethel, 
Sept. 7, married at Rochester by Rev. 
George S. Guernsey; Solomon Putnam 
Staples and Clara Etta Jones, Northfield, 
- Nov. 28, married by Rev. I. P. Booth; 
Joseph Oliver Johnson and Mary Alice 
Ames, Brattleboro, Nov. 28, married by 
Rev. E. W. Whitney; and Howard Leroy 
Stevens and Abbie Griswold, Morrisville, 
Dec. 22, married at Johnson by Rev. P. A. 
Smith. Mrs. Claflin died Sept. 30 at 
Concord, N. H. She was a native of Han- 
cock, Vt., daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jesse G. Robbins, and the burial was at 
Bethel, Vt., Oct. 3. 
Charles H. Pennoyer. 


Letter 


the General Convention. She is conduct- 
ing a class under the auspices of the Iowa 
Federation of Women’s Clubs on World 
Friendship. At another service, ‘“What 
Religion Does to Personality,’’ sent out 
by the University of Chicago, is found 
very valuable and interesting. We had 
excellent special music at Christmas with 
some of our loyal young people home from 
college to help us. The church school pre- 
sented two Christmas plays at a vesper 
service in the church Dee. 24. All the 
members of the school were entertained at 
a Christmas party in the pastor’s home. 
The pastor has had a number of funerals of 
late. John Garth, whose wife has been so 
active in missionary work locally and in 
the state, and whose daughter, Mrs. J. R. 
Buxton, has charge of our church music, 
died at the age of eighty-seven. He will 
be greatly missed. He was a deacon 
many years. Mrs. Kate McCombs, a 
former resident and active worker, died in 
Mason City and was buried here. Mr. 
Frank W. Bicknell, long an active news- 
paper man in Iowa, died in North Caro- 
lina. His funeral, held in Des Moines 
Jan. 2, was conducted by Dr. Jones. * * 
Mitchellville.—Rev. O. G. Colegrove has 
begun his sixteenth year as pastor here. 
The year 1933 closes with all bills paid and 
a balance in the treasury and each auxiliary. 
We lost three trustees by death and some 
others who helped, and many have moved 
away, but we still keep a good average 
congregation. The ladies had a Christ- 
mas party which was much enjoyed and 
netted about $40. The church school, 
with Miss Ida Seems superintendent, is a 
good one. Under the direction of Rev. 
Minnie Colegrove there was presented a 
beautiful Christmas program, which she 
arranged, including two pageants: one 
of the older boys and one by girls, entitled 
“The Spirit of the Christmas Tree.”’ Our 
annual meeting will be held Jan. 19 with 
pot luck supper. * * Waterloo.—Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner is pastor here. Open 
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forums are held on Sunday nights. Noted 
speakers are called in to speak on popular 
questions and a good interest is manifested. 
Some who attend the forums are also at- 
tending the morning church services. 
There were good reports presented at the 
annual meeting. * * Mt. Pleasant.—Rev. 
Laura B. Galer, the pastor, has been too 
busy with Christmas, church activities, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons, in his official 
capacity as representative of the General 
Convention, preached in Melrose, Mass., 
Jan.14. He will speak on Jan. 21 in West 
Somerville, on Jan. 28 in Medford Hillside, 
and on Feb. 4 in Medford. 


George McLaughlin Ulrich arrived at 
the Universalist parsonage in Cortland, 
N. Y., on Jan. 8. He is doing well and is 
enthusiastic over New York State, as are 
his parents, Rev. and Mrs. Gustav Her- 
man Ulrich. 


Rey. Phillips L. Thayer of Ruthven, 
Ontario, was this year elected for the 
second time to be the chairman of the 
annual school meeting. 


Rev. Albert Hammatt of Springfield, 
Mass., will be the preacher at the First 
Universalist Church of Worcester on Jan. 
21, 1934. 


As reported in ‘““‘The Message,”’ monthly 
publication of the First Universalist 
Church in Worcester, there was a profit of 
$1,264.18 when the annual church fair 
came to a close. 


Rey. Fred C. Leining, D. D., State 
Superintendent for New York, will con- 
tinue to serve the Church of Our Father, 
Brooklyn, only until March 1. The im- 
portance of the work in Greater New York 
has caused him to concentrate on this 
church since Dr. Potterton died. 


Dean John Murray Atwood, Universal- 
ist, Rev. Herbert Hitchen, Unitarian, and 
Rev. Wolford C. Timmons, Congrega- 
tionalist, will be the main speakers before 
the Idlewild Fellowship at Senexet, Conn., 
April 2, 3, 4. 


Rey. Lewis R. Lowry of North Olmsted, 
Ohio, writes correcting the Associated 
Press reference to his church as having a 
dwindling congregation, the facts being just 
the opposite. His letter will appear next 
week. 


Preachers at the Universalist church in 
Canton, Mass. for January and part of 
February are the following: Rev. Elmer D. 
Coleord, Jan. 7; Rev. Frank B. Crandall, 
Unitarian, Jan. 14; Rev. Conard B. 
Rheiner, Jan. 21; Rev. W. H. Skeels, Jan. 
28; Rev. Mr. Stoneham, Unitarian, Feb. 4; 
and Rev. John Clarence Petrie, Feb. 11. 

Miss Elisabeth Oritha Raspe, daughter 
of Rev. Otto S. Raspe and Mrs. Raspe, of 


Cambridge, Mass., was married to Oscar 
William White, Jr., at the home of the 


social and philanthropic enterprises,* to 
write us the church news. We expect the 
next State Convention will be held here in 
June unless we hold joint sessions else- 
where with Unitarians. The Iowa Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian ministers were in- 
vited to join the Illinois ministers in Chi- 
cago Jan. 9 and 10. 
O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


bride on Saturday, Dec. 30. The marriage 
was performed by the bride’s father. Mr. 
White is a graduate of Rindge and is an 
engineer by profession. Mrs. White is a 
graduate of Cambridge High and Latin 
School, and a registered nurse, having been 
graduated from the Children’s Hospital, 
Boston. Both are members of the First 
Universalist Church, Cambridge. 


Maine 


Auburn.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
The parish held one of its most interesting 
annual sessions Jan. 8, when, in spite of 
extremely bad weather, a good number 
were present. Every department pre- 
sented valuable reports telling of marked 
progress the past year. The shoe shop 
strike of 1932 seriously retarded business 
and forced large numbers out of employ- 
ment, but the financial report for 1933 was 
one of the best for several years, with all 
expenses paid. The election of officers 
brought to the front leading business men 
and the promise for 1934 is for active ser- 
vice in every department. Attendance at 
church services has been well sustained and 
Mr. Cate will soon enter his fourth year 
backed by a united church. 

Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
Our special Christmas program was given 
on Christmas eve under the direction of 
Miss Ida E. Metz. It was “A Choral 
Service of Lights,” given by a full vested 
choir of twenty-six voices—a most un- 
usual program in Dexter. The director 
was also the organist of the evening. The 
church school had a special party and 
Giving Tree one afternoon. The school 
members brought many gifts of food, 
clothing, and toys which were later given to 
the Sunshine Club for distribution to 
worthy cases. Other organizations in the 
church, such as the Boneka Club, the 
Mission Circle, the Clara Barton Guild and 
the Y. P. C. U., each had special parties or 
programs or suppers in keeping with their 
particular line of endeavor. The annual 
parish supper and business mecting was 
held Friday evening, Jan. 5. Over one 
hundred were present. Reports received 
from auxiliary organizations revealed ex- 
cellent financial conditions. The Ladies’ 
Aid voted a gift of $225 to the parish. 
This made something over $600 given dur- 
ing the year, Miss Mary H. Hamilton, 
treasurer, with the help of the Ladies’ Aid 
and a small collection taken at the tables, 
was able to report all bills paid and a small 
balance on hand. Two years fuel bills 


were included. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. Charles H. Russell; 
clerk, Mr. Arthur P. Abbott; treasurer, 
Miss Mary H. Hamilton; trustees for three 
years, Messrs. Harry A. Blake, Edwin C. 
Call, and Fred O. Herrick. 


Massachusetts 


South Weymouth.—Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster, pastor. On Friday evening, 
Dec. 22, a reception for the pastor was 
held in the vestry. At the close refresh- 
ments were served. On the morning of 
Christmas Sunday the pastor preached a 
Christmas sermon and the vested choir 
rendered special music. In the evening the 
pageant, ‘“‘The Adoration of the Kings and 
Shepherds,” was presented. On New 
Year’s Eve there was a candlelight service 
in the church auditorium. This service 
was one of consecration. Slips of paper 
were given out and at the appropriate time 
the pastor asked each one to consecrate 
himself to some humble task of service. 
The slips were collected, brought to the al- 
tar and burned during a prayer of consecra- 
tion. At the close of the service those 
present came to the front, took small 
candles and lighted them from a ‘‘master”’ 
candle and marched silently out, taking 
with them the “‘Light of Hope and Faith.” 
The choir rendered appropriate music and 
the pastor gave a short sermon which he 
called ‘“‘The Light of the World.” The 


“average attendance since Oct. 1 has been 


fifty-four, and there seems to be an in- 
creased interest in the church. 

West Somerville—Rev. Charles P. 
Hall, pastor. This church has made Mr. 
Bernard Whitman Lawrence moderator 
emeritus, in recognition of his long and 
faithful service. Mr. Whitman was one of 
the signers of the call for the first meeting 
to form a Universalist church in West 
Somerville, and was one of the charter 
members. For forty-three out of the 
fifty-two years since that time he has held 
office in the church, for the past thirty-five 
years serving as moderator. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rey. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. The Ladies’ Aid Society held 
their annual sale in December with good 
results. At their annual meeting Jan. 3, 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. David R. Johnson; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ray C. Cole; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Milo C. Dodge; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Harriet Leonard; treasurer, 
Mrs. W. D. David. The annual Christmas 
party of the Sunday school was held Dec. 
29 with a good attendance, considering the 
unusual temperature, some 15 degrees 
below zero. The Auburn church lost one 
of its oldest members in the death Dec. 23 
of Charles 8. Gross in his ninety-fifth year. 
Mr. Gross united with the church April 
21, 1878, and had served as a trustee. The 
annual meeting of the King’s Daughters 
and Sons was held Jan. 9 and the following 
officers were chosen: President, Mrs. E. I. 
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Hoskins; vice-presidents, Mrs. Ray C. Cole 
and Mrs. James Wadsworth; secretary, 
Miss Bessie Milk; treasurer, Miss Mary R. 
Stevens; assistant treasurer, Miss Alta M. 
Fox. 

Vermont 

Springfield.—Rev. H. E. Latham, pastor. 
The annual meeting was held Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 10. Rev. C. H. Pennoyer 
and Rev. Robert Killam of Rutland were 
speakers on the program which followed the 
supper and business meeting. The treasur- 
er, M. C. Lovell, reported a balance in the 
treasury, with all bills paid. Mr. Latham 
reported that he had delivered forty-eight 
sermons and eighteen addresses during the 
year, had christened six children, performed 
six marriages, officiated at twelve funerals, 
and made 278 calls. Fourteen new mem- 
bers were received into the church during 
the year. The officers re-elected are as 
follows: Moderator, H. E. Latham; trus- 
tees, J. Warren Miller, Wilbur Herrick, 
Frank Whitcomb, Mrs. Ethel Spaulding, 
Mrs. Ernest Schoenfeld, Miss Susan Bow- 
man; clerk, Linwood Gillette; treasurer, 
M. C. Lovell; collector, G. A. Perry; par- 
sonage, W. D. Stearns; auditors, W. F. 
Stewart, G. A. Waite. 

Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. On Saturday evening, Dec. 28, 
twenty-five members of the Sunday school 
presented a program. Miss Olive Calef 
was the director and organist and the 
teachers, Mrs. C. A. Simmons and Miss 
Kathryn Worthley, had charge of their 
respective classes. After the “radio’’ 
had “signed off,” a well-laden tree was 
dismantled, to the great delight of the 
younger members. On Sunday morning, 
Dec. 24, the pastor gave a Christmas ser- 
mon. This church has been affected by 
the depression, but is still carrying on, 
services being held nearly every Sunday. 
We are hoping that the New Year may 
bring greater material prosperity. 
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CHRISTENINGS 

New Haven, Conn.,1. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


All Souls, 1. Old Town, Maine, 2. Syra- 
euse, N. Y., 4. Total, 8. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 4.45 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 
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WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2 p.m. and 6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadeasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 


‘certs, convocation lectures, community forum leec- 


249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 
* Ok 


NOTICE 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Ine., Foxborough, Mass., 
will be held at Foxborough on Jan. 24 at 1.30 p. m. 
All persons who have paid one dollar or more during 
the past year are eligible for membership in the cor- 
poration, and are urged to attend. The business be- 
fore the meeting will be the presentation of reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year. The 
present condition of the renewed Home and its 
prospects for the future will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
ae : 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license issued to Edwin Bennett, Jr., a 
student at the Theological School of_St. Lawrence 
University. 


tures. 


George H. Bowers, Sceretary. 
Jan. 4, 1934. 
ee 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Douglas H. Rob- 
bins to Massachusetts. 
Accepted on letter of transfer, Rev. Harold H. 
Niles from the General Convention. 
Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Daniel Lincoln Fisher 


Daniel L. Fisher was born in Charlotte, Maine, 
March 11, 1855. He graduated from Maine State 
Normal School at Farmington, and from St. Law- 
rence University. He was ordained as a Universalist 
minister in 1883, and had pastorates at Henderson, 
Ellisburgh, Hinsdale, Erie, and Potsdam, and Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

In recent years he has been a teacher in the school 
at Camp Hill, Ala. 

He died at the home of his step-son, Channing 
Barnes, at Mundelein, Ill., Dec. 27, 1933. 

The body was eremated, and the ashes taken to 
Henderson, N. Y., and deposited heside the body of 

c. Cleia, who died there scrre years 2g0. 


Mrs. Fred Ball 


Mrs. Susan Porter Ball, wife of G. Fred Ball and 
daughter of the late Burrill Porter, Jr., a native son 
of Langdon, N. H., died Jan. 4 at her home in North 
Attelboro, Mass., and was buried from the Porter 
homestead in Langdon, N. H., Jan. 7, Rev. Clarence 
B. Etsler, pastor of the Universalist church in Clare- 
mont, N. H., officiating. 

Susan Abagail Porter was born in South Braintree, 
Mass., May 16, 1865, where her father was the 
principal of the high school. ‘Three years later the 
family moved to North Attleboro, when Mr. Porter 
became the principal of the new high school there, 
where the daughter received her elementary educa- 
tion, after which she attended Wilbraham Academy 
and Smith College. Later she became an official in 
the home city post office for over twenty years, be- 
ing assistant postmaster when she resigned to be- 
come the bride Sept. 17, 1908, of G. Fred Ball, an em- 
ployee in the same office. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ball always oecupied the home in 
North At leboro which her father built. 

Funeral services were held in her home Saturday, 
Jan. 6. On Sunday the remains were taken to the 
old family homestead in Langdon for the final service, 
the home now of her aunt, Sarah A. Porter, with 
burial in the family lot beside the grave of her father. 

SaAREes 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr:nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are ecommodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 
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Crackling 


The prince’s brothers, David and Serge, 
married into the Hollywood movie colony, 
David to Mae Murray and Serge to Pola 
Negri, but the latter marriage ended in 
divorce, and Serge is now the husband of 
Mary McCormic, opera singer. Miss 
Murray is now seeking a divorce and Miss 
McCormic a separation. Prince Mdivani 
once before married into New York society. 
His former wife is Louise Astor VanAlen, 
great granddaughter of the late Mrs. 
William Astor. They were divorced last 
year. 

Marital achievements in their native 
Caucasus mountains gave members of the 
Mdivani family the right to use the title 
prince in 1752.—Boston paper. 

* * 


Little Annette was always very devout 
in saying a prayer on entering church. As 
she had been taught no special prayer for 
the occasion and her repertoire was known 
to be limited, she was invited to tell her 
mother what she said. 

“T always pray,’ replied Annette, 
frankly, “that there may not be a collec- 
tion.”’—Boston Transcript. 

* Ox 

A Massachusetts boy told the teacher 
that his sister had the measles. The 
teacher sent him home and told him to 
stay there till his sister got well. After he 
skipped joyfully away another boy held up 
his hand and said, ‘‘Teacher, Jimmy Do- 
lan’s sister, what’s got the measles, lives in 
California.””—Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

Little Janice was entertaining a caller 
while her mother was preparing tea. 

“Do you have lunch or dinner at noon?” 
asked the caller. 

“Well, you see,” responded the child, 
“it all depends on how much we have to 
eat.”—Indianapolis News. 

* * 

He was indignant. He called up the 
newspaper office: “I noticed in today’s 
paper that you have printed my death 
from flu.” 

“Ts that so,’”’ replied the telephone girl, 
“and where are you speaking from now?” 
—Hxchange. 

* * 

“What quantities of taste!’’ murmured 
the tactful bishop as he was shown round 
the house of the rich manufacturer; add- 
ing, in a still lower tone (perhaps for the 
benefit of the Recording Angel), ‘‘and all 
so bad!”’—Manchester Guardian. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘Willie, give a definition of 
home.” 

Willie: ““Home is where part of the fam- 
ily waits until the others are through with 
the car.””—Annapolis Log. 

ok * 


Maybe the good do die young, but the 
chances are if they’d lived they’d grown up 
to be just as mean as the rest of us.—Sam 
Hill in the Cleveland Enquirer. 
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